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CHAPTER XVI. 
THE STRANGE VISITOR. 


HE violence of this action so excited Lion again, 
that, in spite of all Jack’s efforts to hold him, he 
would have sprung at the man’s throat, had not the 
deacon himself, after an instant’s reflection, with- 
drawn his hand and driven back the dog. 

“Why,” said Dr. Doyley,—or John Wilkins, 
or whatever his name may have been, — quickly 
regaining his equanimity, “in answer to your 

remarkable question, — this is the way I commonly enter 

houses, since I ’ve taken up the profession of a phrenol- 
ogist.” 

“How long have you followed that?” demanded the 
deacon. 

“ Not very long, I confess. It’s a new science, and I 

- am new init. But I ’ve made some good hits in the case 
of your son here” ; and the doctor managed to convey a 
peculiar meaning in his tone and look as he waved his 
hand towards Phineas. “That you know better than 
anybody. No harm done, sure. Bright boy, and I take 
an interest in him. You can’t help that. And. if you 
have the boy’s interest at heart, — well, to say the least, you ’ll invite me to 
dinner,” he added, with a grimace meant for a smile. 
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“T ll invite you to walk out of that door, and never darken it with your 
shadow again! You impostor!” 

Wilkins stepped back and quietly laid his hand on Phin’s shoulder. “ If 
that’s your game,” said he, “very well! I’m the best-natered man in the 
world, but—” 

“© husband! deacon!” exclaimed Mrs, Chatford, clasping the good 
man’s arm, to restrain him. ‘“ Consider!” 

“ After his promise to me!” said the deacon. 

“T hain’t forgot that promise,” said Wilkins, glancing from the deacon to 
the dog with no little anxiety in his smile, — for Jack stood ready to launch 
that growling thunderbolt at any moment. “ And I shall keep it, unless you 
force me to break it in self-defence.” : 

“ But here you are in my house! Is that keeping your promise?” 

“ A nat’ral curiosity ; ye can’t blame me for that.” 

“Tt was natural; you ’Il allow so much,” said Mrs. Chatford, still restrain- 
ing her husband. “Hear to reason! Let him stay to dinner, if he will ; you 
never denied any man a dinner yet.” 

“ How can I trust him a minute?” said the deacon, with huge dissatisfac- 
tion in his face. “Even the dog scents his villany! Where have you ever 
met this man, Jack?” 

Jack, who had been eagerly watching for an opportunity to put in a word, 
related briefly the adventure at the village tavern. “It seemed to me then I 
had seen him before, though I can’t tell where ; Lion had, any way. He was 
with Paul Peternot, at Wiley’s Basin ; and the dog seems to connect him 
somehow with the cause of his master’s death.” 

“It is my fate to be misunderstood,” said the doctor, with a deprecating 
wave of the handand asad smile. “ ‘Thus ever from my childhood’s hour,’ 
as Shakespeare says. I try to save my friend, and git the ill-will of his dog. 
I stop a runaway hoss, and am accused of stealin’. I enter this house on an 
urrant of love” (I suppose he meant errand), “and I’m suspected of treach- 
ery. Things that seem dark in the past” — bowing to the deacon — “ might 
be as easily explained. I have a bad fault, a bad fault! I say to myself a 
dozen times a day, ‘ Don’t be so obligin’!' Do hold upa little! You’re too 
etarnally good-natered!’ I say, and that’s the fact.” 

He stepped and took his hat from the bureau, his overcoat from a chair, 
and a small and very lean looking valise from the floor. _ 

“Sir,” bowing to the deacon, “your very humble servant. Madam, the 
same to you. I cut the Gordian knot of the present diffikilty by withdraw- 
in’, — amicably withdrawin’. I might be vindictive, but I prefer to be gen- 
erous. For the sake of some one who shall be nameless” —a very pro- 
found and significant bow — “ I smother my resentment, and take everything 
in good part. I waive the question of dinner, and — adieu!” 

And, having patted Phineas fondly on the shoulder, he bowed very low to 
the rest, smiled ironically, put on his hat with an ornate flourish (he had al- 
ready put on his overcoat), and departed, — very much stared at by all, and 
growled at not a little by Lion. 
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Phin was the first to speak. “Father! where did you ever see that man 
before?” 

“No matter,” replied the deacon, frowning darkly, and appearing much 
agitated. “I had some dealings with him years ago. I can’t explain now; 
maybe I will some time, when you get old enough to understand.” 

“Is his name Doyley?” Phin persisted. 

“No more than itis Wilkins. Now, don’t ask any more questions. He’s 
a slippery, oily-tongued, unconscionable knave! though I think he must 
have been hard up when he took the risk of stealing Forrest’s horse.” 

“ Did he ever see me before ?” 

“No, no! Or, if he ever did, it was before we moved into this town. He 
was never here before.” 

“We ve lived here ever since I was a baby,” Phin urged. “Then how 
could he know so much about me? There must be something in phre- 
nology.” 

“ Maybe there is. Now, let me never hear this subject mentioned again.” 
said the deacon, sternly. “Is dinner ready? Come, let’s sitdown. Jack, 
you have n’t told us about your visit yet. Howdo you like the idea of Percy 
Lanman for a schoolmaster ?” 

So the conversation was turned to other subjects ; and, though the fami- 
ly’s strange visitor was a good deal talked of in whispers, and Phin teased 
his mother about him till he got his ears boxed, nobody ventured again to 
speak of him in the presence of the deacon. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
PERCY LANMAN’S SCHOOL, 


On the following Monday Jack returned to school with higher hopes and 
brighter prospects than ever. By his battle with Lon Gannett and his little 
affair with Master Dinks he had won a reputation which made him the most 
popular boy in school. Those who had formerly been his enemies now 
sought his friendship; while the better class of pupils, who as a rule de- 
spised fighting and condemned resistance to lawful authority, could not but 
admire the lad who had shown so much spirit in his own defence, and so 
much generosity and courage in the defence of others. 

Poor little Step Hen Treadwell lived in peace after that, and there was 
very little tyranny exercised over the small boys during the rest of the win- 
ter. This better state of things, however, was owing in part to the influ- 
ence of the new teacher. 

Percy Lanman reopened the school, which had been closed in the irregular 
manner described by Moses, on very different principles from those which 
had actuated the unsuccessful Dinks. Quiet, energetic, pleasant, prompt, 
his presence in the school-room brought with it anew atmosphere. The very 
sight of him was a delight to Jack’s eyes; the sound of his voice kindled 
love and ambition in his heart. 
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“Young ladies and gentlemen, and boys and girls,” said Percy, in calling 
the school to order the first morning, “I hope we all understand what we 
are here for. It is not for play; it is not to have some fun. Though play 
and fun are good things in their way, and I hope to enjoy them with you in 
the right time and place, our chief business in this room, during school-hours, 
is sTuDy. I am here to help you; and I shall help you in every way I can. 
In return, you must help me. You will help me, and so help each other, by 
being cheerful, quiet, orderly, industrious. Now, let ali who are willing to 
- help in this way hold up their hands.” 

Every hand in school was raised. 

“It is a vote!” said the new master, with a smile that seemed to light up 
the whole school like sunshine. “All agreed! Now we have no time to 
waste in words ; only a part of the winter is left us, and we must make the 
most of it.” 

So the school began. It was not until an hour later that a needful word 
was said about discipline. The new teacher could not break up old habits 
in his pupils and bring order out of chaos in a minute. Suddenly he rapped 
with his ruler. 

“Some of you, I see, are forgetting our agreement. Thiswon’t do. I am 
here to teach you; but, to do that, I must have order. It is a shameful 
thing to both teacher and pupils if he is obliged to threaten and whip them 
as if they were dumb beasts that could not listen to reason ; and if anything 
of that kind is necessary this winter, it will not be my fault. But, as I 
said, we are going to have order in this school-room, whatever else happens. 
I know you all agree with me that that is right. If any think differently, let 
them hold up their hands. Not a hand! Very well! now we understand 
what must be.” 

This was spoken in so resolute a manner that even those who were not 
governed altogether by reason felt their rude natures touched by the deter- 
mined spirit of the new master. He had little trouble after that. There 
were two or three unruly boys whose offences required prompt and summary 
treatment, and that they got; but in every case of the kind the public opin- 
ion of the school was on the teacher’s side. 

Sometimes at noon Percy would go out and join in the big boys’ sports. 
He went so far one day as to offer to wrestle with Jerry Mason, who had 
thrown every one he had taken hold of, —“ Provided,” said Percy, in his 
pleasant way, “ you’ll agree not to give me a hard fall.” So the master and 
the champion wrestler took hold of each other, while a ring of interested 
spectators looked on, expecting to see “ Jerry fling the master,” for Jerry 
was the larger of the two. ; 

But Jerry put forth his strength in vain. Percy, lithe, athletic, alert, stuck 
to the ground as if his feet had been magnets on a floor of steel. Jerry lifted, 
and tripped, and tried all his favorite locks and turns, until at last Percy 
said, laughingly, “ Now I'll show you a trick ; look out for yourself!” And 
the next moment Jerry was laid flat on his back, without knowing precisely 
how he came there. 
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Jack was almost beside himself with joy at this result ; and, indeed, all 
who witnessed it were greatly excited and pleased, with the single exception, 
perhaps, of Phineas Chatford. 

“Huh!” sneered that envious youngster, “ I don’t see why you should all 
make so much of the master for that little thing! He never’d have dared 
to wrastle with one of his big boys if he had n’t known he could fling him.” 

Notwithstanding his familiarity with the scholars, Percy never lost their 
respect. Heartily as he entered into their games, the moment school was 
called his whole manner showed them that the hour of sport was over, and 
serious business begun. 

His manner of teaching was no less admirable than his style of discipline. 
Jack was a favorite pupil, and the progress he made was so rapid that be- 
fore the winter was over he was in advance of Phineas in all their studies ; 
which circumstance served greatly to imbitter Phin against his rival. 

“It’s your own fault,” said Moses one day, when Phin was charging it all 
to the master’s partiality. “Jack goes into things in earnest; he is doing 
his best, while you shirk hard work, and just do what you think will make 
a good show. Talk about ciphering Jack’s legs off! I told you, the first 
day of school, just how it would be.” 

“I don’t care!” muttered Phin. “I cou/d have kept ahead of him if I had 
tried. But I ain’t going to get my living by hard work, — so that phrenolo- 
gist said, and, abuse him as much as you’ve a mind to, Ae knew what he was 
talking about. I’ve got talents; I shall rise in the world without going 
crazy over cube root and syntax.” 

“ The best thing you can do is to forget what that meri told you,” said 
Moses. “It’s making a fool of you.” 

“Humbug!” retorted Phin; “I asked the master if there was anything 
in phrenology, and he said there was.” 

“T heard just what he said,” replied Moses. “*‘There’s something in it, 
no doubt,’ says he, ‘ but as a science it is still in its infancy, and it is n’t safe 
to rely too much upon it.” Anyhow,” added Moses, “even if it was the 
most perfect science in the world, that would n’t make your great Dr. Doy- 
ley anything but a quack and a knave.” 

““I don’t see what he has done so much out of the way,” retorted Phin- 
eas. “He explained everything, or said he could explain ; and I liked him!” 

The two brothers had frequent arguments regarding the merits of the said 
Doyley, which usually ended in this way, much to the disgust of Moses. 

Jack worked hard about the farm-yard and woodshed before and after 
school, and towards the last of the term a new affair began to occupy his 
time on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE BOYS GO INTO BUSINESS. 


One day Mr. Treadwell, the father of Step Hen, driving by the school- 
house at the time of the boys’ recess, stopped, and beckoned to Jack. He 
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was an eccentric old man ; all his ways were what the country folks termed 
“odd.” He had his nickname as well as his son. At a public school- 
meeting he was once nominated for the office of trustee ; but, thinking it 
would be better filled by some person living nearer the centre of the district, 
he arose, and declined the honor in these words: “I must beg to be 
excused, / /ive so scattering /” He was “ Old Scattering ” ever afterwards. 

This was the man who stood up in his sleigh and beckoned violently, 
screaming, “ You, sir! you Hazard boy! come here!” Jack ran up to him, 
thinking something dreadful was the matter ; but his mind was soon put to 
rest by the old man saying, “ I want to shake hands with you!” (he put out 
a thick leather mitten,) “and thank you for your dutiful behavior to my son ! 
You ’ve been a friend to my Stephen, and I thank you!” 

The old man’s voice choked, and tears of emotion filled his eyes. Jack 
at the same time observed that his eyes were very red, his nose unnaturally 
large and spongy, and his cheeks full of inflamed little veins. The truth is, 
Old Scattering was accustomed to drink rather too much hard cider. 

‘ Stephen is a good little fellow,” replied Jack, “and he seems to be get- 
ting along very well lately.” 

“ All owing to you, — your noble conduct!” the old man declared. “I 
wish I could recompensate you. I tell ye what I’ll do, —you shall come 
over and eat supper with us some time, and spend the night with Stephen, 
and I ’ll make the old woman fry some of her prime doughnuts!” 

Jack laughingly replied that he didn’t want any reward, though he had 
no doubt he should enjoy the visit and the doughnuts. |“ But there’s one 
thing I’ve been wishing to speak to you about,” he said. 

“ Name it, and I am your debtor!” ; 

“It is only this. Aunt Patsy has some sugar-maples which she says I 
may tap this spring, if I like, and will give her a share of the sugar. I’ve 
talked with Moses Chatford about it, and he would like to go in with me, 
and his folks are willing, and there ’s only one thing in the way, — we ’ve no 
sap-buckets. Stephen says you have some in your shed which you have n’t 
used for a year or two; and I thought—” 

“You thought right!” interrupted the old man emphatically. ‘Most 
happy! The buckets are yours. And, moreover, my woods jine Aunt 
Patsy’s on t’other side. I’ve some prime maples; and there’s an old hut, 
and an arch for b’ilin’, — all at your sarvice ! ” 

“That will be grand!” cried Jack. 

“ Most happy !” repeated the old man, once moré offering Jack the thick 
mitten to shake. “Only my old woman ’ll expect a share of the sugar, — 
whatever Mr. Chatford says will be right ; for we all know the deacon. At 
your sarvice ; and most happy!” 

Jack carried the good news to Moses, and the two consulted Mr. Chatford 
about the matter that evening. 

“Well, I don’t know,” said the cautious deacon ; “a couple of boys, — I 
don’t suppose you can do much. But try it if you like; there ’ll be a chance 
for you to learn something, any way.” 
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“ Now, see here!” Phineas protested ; “if Jack and Moses are going into 
sugar-making, I am too!” 

“IT don’t suppose they will object, provided you do your share of the 
work,” said his father. 

“ But you know he won’t,” said Moses. “He’ll just pretend to, and then 
shirk. I know him too well!” 

Phin appeared to feel greatly outraged at this view taken of his character, 
and said so much that finally, at Jack’s request, he was taken into the 
“ company.” 

And now the boys were full of business. Every Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoon found them in Mr. Treadwell’s loft repairing the old sap-buckets 
and “ spiles ” (wooden spouts for taking the sap from the trees), whittling 
new spiles, and making other preparations for the sugar season. As Moses 
had expected, he and Jack were left to do about all the work, while the third 
partner sat by, pottering a little at one thing and then another, as he soon 
tired of each, and filling up the time with talk. 

The buckets ready, the boys went to the woods, where the snow, dotted 
here and there with squirrels’ and rabbits’ tracks, still covered the ground, 
and had plenty to do putting the stone arch and old hut in repair, and clean- 
ing out a huge sap-trough, to be used as a reservoir for the precious fluid 
when it was brought to the camp. Then the mild days came, when the sap 
began to mount vigorously in the great trunks, and it was time for these to 
be tapped. 

Jack was sorry to be obliged to leave school a few days before the term 
closed ; but he resolved to make up for the loss by studying all the harder 
at “odd spells ” during the spring and summer. And now he plunged with 
all the ardor of his young heart into the business he had undertaken. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE SUGAR-BUSH. 


DEACON CHATFORD and Mr. Pipkin went over and helped the boys tap 
the trees. It was a beautiful day; the stillness of the woods was broken 
only. by the chattering of a squirrel or two, and the tinkling snap of the ice 
on the high limbs as, touched by the morning sun, it came rattling to the 
ground. Then followed the sounds of cheery voices and ringing axes, and 
the day’s work was begun. 

It was a new business to Jack; and the wild beauty of the leafless woods, 
the delight of youthful spirits in a novel enterprise, and the hope of honest 
gain, made him very happy. He was quick to learn; and in an hour or 
two he knew all that even the wise Mr. Pipkin knew about tapping 
trees. 

Just a slanting gash was made in the trunk with an axe ; below the lower 
corner of this a spile was driven into a curved cut made for it by a gouge, and 
under the spile, which formed a sloping channel for the sap, a bucket was 
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set. Some of the largest of the maples were tapped in three or four places. 
After the sun had got well up, the sap almost spirted from the trees at the 
first cut, and made a merry drumming as it dropped upon the bottoms of 
the empty buckets. These had been soaking in rain-water for a few days, 
and scarcely any of them leaked. All the pails and pans and bowls which 
could be spared from the house were also put to use; and to these were 
afterwards added a number of sap-troughs that Mr. Pipkin hollowed with an 
axe out of short, thick slabs, into which the trunks of two or three small 
basswoods were cut up. 

The great kettles for the arch were brought down from Mr. Treadwell’s 
house on a stone-boat, or drag, drawn by one horse ; and in the afternoon 
the horse and drag were used in collecting the sap. Jack and Phineas went 
the rounds of the sugar-bush with a couple of upright, open casks ; into 
these the sap from the buckets was emptied, until they were as full as they 
could safely ride without slopping over as they were drawn to the camp. 
Phin drove the horse, and stopped at the trees, while Jack emptied the 
buckets, some of which were found brimming full,—a glorious sight to 
Jack’s eyes. Moses, in the mean time, with a boy’s impatience, got a good 
fire under the kettles, within the stone-work of the arch, and before night the 
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pleasant odor of the steam from the boiling sap was wafted through the 
woods. 

Phin soon complained of a sprained ankle, and thought he could not 
drive the horse any more. So he went and sat down before the fire, while 
Step Hen Treadwell, who ran to the woods as soon as he was out of school, 
gladly helped Jack in his place. 

The fire had now to be kept going and the kettles boiling by day, and often 
by night, as long as there was sap. The boys had accordingly brought their , 
supper with them, intending to watch the arch until late in the evening and 
then sleep in the hut. Jack and Moses were tired enough when night 
came, — tired and hungry ; and O, how good the bread and butter and 
boiled eggs tasted! and how sweet the rest from their labors, as they sat in 
the door of the. hut, before the glowing mouth of the arch, and talked over 
the day’s doings and the prospects of the morrow! 

The sap stopped running at night, to begin again the next morning, first a 
few slow, trickling drops, and then a lively pattering which it did Jack’s 
heart good to hear. The forenoon was spent in tapping Aunt Patsy’s trees, 
finishing the new sap-troughs, chopping wood for the fire, and gathering, 
without the aid of the horse and drag, the sap in the buckets nearest the 
camp. Phin rendered very little assistance. If left to tend the kettles, he 
either let them boil over, or neglected to keep them supplied with sap, or 
suffered the fire to go down; while he could usually be seen sitting on a log, 
holding a dipper of steaming sirup, which he was complacently cooling and 
sipping. 

The sap stored in the great trough was dipped from that into the first, or 
heating kettle, from that into the second, or boiling kettle, and lastly into the 
third, or sweet kettle, where many gallons of sap were concentrated into a 
single gallon of sirup. This was finally taken, a few gallons at a time, to 
Mr. Chatford’s house, to be strained, and then boiled down still further and 
carefully, “ sugared off” by Mrs. Chatford over the kitchen fire. 

It chanced to be a capital sugar season ; and there was so much work to 
be done, and Phin did so little, that the two active partners had to “ borrow” 
Mr. Pipkin much of the time, in order to keep the sap boiling and the 
buckets from overflowing. 

“Jest as I knowed ’t would be,” said that gentleman, with a chuckle of 
satisfaction. “You’re a couple o’ perty smart boys,— got good grit, I 
allow ; but ye could n’t git along without me!” 

“O, you’re mighty grand!” sneered Phineas ; “just about the smartest 
man in the world, — Mr. P. Pipkin, Esquire !” 

Mr. Pipkin, who stood on a log which he was chopping, paused, stooping, 
and looked contemptuously over his big front teeth at Master Chatford. 

“ As for that ’ere Phin,” said he, “if he’s worked enough in this sugar- 
bush to ’arn the sirup he’s drinked, I miss my guess! Talk about his bein’ 
a pardner in the business, by hokey! It’s like a farmer takin’ a fox into 
pardnerships a raisin’ chickens! There’s reason in all things!” And, 


striking the axe into the log again, he made the lively chips fly at Phin’s 
head. 
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The boys had a good many visitors at the camp,— men who were inter- 
ested to see “how they were getting along with their job,” and young fellows 
who came for a taste of the sirup, or to sit and tell stories in the evening 
before the fire. Three or four of the “‘ Huswick tribe” came prowling about, 
making friendly advances to Jack, and helping themselves rather too freely 
to the contents of the sweet kettle. Phin was afraid of them ; and Moses 
said he did not like to get their ill-will by driving them away. But Jack, 
who had particular reasons for not being charmed by their society,* vowed 
at last that he would have no more of it. 

So one day, when the lank and long-armed Hank approached, and, with a 
wink and a grin, taking down the dipper from its nail, reached it over into 
the sweet kettle, while behind him stood Cub, short and fat, awaiting his 
turn, and still behind him Tug and Hod, Jack spoke out. 

“ See here! that dipper is travelling back and forth altogether too often 
between that kettle and your mouths ! ” 

“It’s lickin’ good!” said Hank, smacking his lips. “ Don’t be mean 
about a little sirup.” 

“Mean?” retorted Jack. ‘We don’t tap trees, and chop wood, and boil 
sap, to treat all the loafers in town.” He sprang and snatched the dipper. 
“ Now go about your business, will you? You’re not wanted here.” 

Hank stared, and Cub looked fierce ; but Jack quietly laid the dipper on 
the end of the great sap-trough, and said to Lion, “ Watch! take care of it!” 
—which command Lion, who cherished a cordial grudge against the Hus- 
wick tribe, was ready enough to obey. 

“Lucky for you ye ’ve got a dog to back ye up!” said Cub, as he followed 
his retreating brother through the woods. 

“Yes, watch-dogs are useful when such fellows as you are about!” Jack 
hallooed after him. 

It was Lion’s business after that to guard the sweet kettle; and, as he 
was a constant companion of the boys at the camp, they had no more trouble 
from unwelcome visitors. 

“T van,” said Mr. Pipkin one day, after Lion, in the absence of Jack, had 
baffled all the attempts of Lon Gannett and Rant Hildreth to steal a dipper- 
ful of sirup, “ the dog ought to be the third pardner in this consarn, — he’s 
wuth a plaguy sight more’n that ’ere lazy Phin!” ° 

At the close of the season the boys gave a famous sugar-party in the 
woods, to which their friends were invited. It was a mild March evening, 
and the woods were beautiful, lit up by a blazing bonfire. The “sugaring 
off” was a success ; and, fortunately, there was still snow enough to be found 
to drop the golden wax on, hot from the ladle. The merry guests, gathered 
in a noisy group about the kettle placed on the ground, scraped it clean with 
knives and sticks and spoons; and afterwards played “1 spy” among the 
shadowy trunks in the firelit woods, which resounded with their joyous 
voices. 


After paying for Mr. Pipkin’s services by giving Mrs. Chatford a portion 


* See “A CHaANce ror HimsE tr.” 
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of the sugar, and allotting to Mrs. Treadwell and Aunt Patsy their shares, 
previously agreed upon, the boys sold what was left, and found that they 
had cleared twenty-seven dollars by the operation. 

“Well, well! I do declare!” said the deacon; “I’d no idea of your 
making so handsome a thing! For two boys, it’s really very well.” 

“ Three boys!” snarled Phineas, vexed at being left out of the account. 

“ And a dog,” laughed Jack ; “don’t forget Lion.” 

“ And a man o’ judgment and backbone to look arter ’em and lend a help- 
in’ hand,” said Mr. Pipkin. 

“Now about dividing this money,” said Moses. “Though I’m older 
than Jack, he has worked just as hard as I have, and is entitled to as much 
as lam. But you saw how Phin worked, father; and now I’m going to let 
you divide it.” 

“T was a partner, and I claim an equal share with the other two!” cried 
Phin, with great vehemence. 

“ They ’d be better off this minute if Phin had kep’ out o’ the sugar-bush 
altogether,” said Mr. Pipkin. “A lazy back and a sweet tooth hender 
more ’n they help, about the kittles.” 

Mr. Chatford took Moses and Jack aside. “I know he didn’t do very 
well,” he said, coaxingly, “but I want to encourage the boy ; it will be a great 
disappointment to him if he don’t have a share. So, if you’ve no objections, 
I'll divide the money in this way: you two shall have eleven dollars apiece, 
and Phineas shall have the other five. °T ain’t hardly fair, I know ; but you 
sha’ n’t lose by it in the end.” 

Moses said it was “outrageous”; but Jack declared himself satisfied. 
“ Although,” said he, “ I don’t believe Phin will be.” 

Indeed, Phin was at first furious over the small share given to him ; but, 
finding that it was all he could have, he finally put it in his pocket, vowing 
at the same time that he would come up with Jack and Moses in some way. 
- “And now, father,” said Moses, “Jack has another idea,—a bigger 
scheme than this, — which I believe we can make something out of, if you 
will let us, and if we can keep clear of third partners ; we have had enough 
of them.” 

“Say nothing more about that!” replied the deacon, indulgehtly, with a 
wink and nod. “ What’s yourscheme? Something to make your fortunes, 
I suppose !” 

“ Of course,” said Moses, laughing ; and he proceeded to explain. 

Ff. T. Trowbridge. 
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BUTTERFLY BLUE AND GRASSHOPPER YELLOW. 


UTTERFLY BLUE, and Grasshopper Yellow, 
A gay little fop, and a spruce little fellow! 
A sauntering pair 
In the soft summer air, 
With nothing to do, either ancient or new, « 
But to bask in the sunshine, or pleasure pursue, 
Or fatten on honey, or tipple on dew; 
And constantly, when 
They’re through with it, then 
To bask, and to eat, and to tipple again ! 


Butterfly Blue and Grasshopper Yellow, 
The gay young sprig and the jaunty young fellow! 
They ’re always arrayed in the top of the fashion, 
For Butterfly Blue for dress has a passion ; 
And Grasshopper Yellow, 
The fast little fellow, 
His very long whiskers and legs cuts a dash on! 
And so, as they go, 
They make a fine show, 
And each thinks himself thenmost exquisite beau ! 


Is there any one here like Butterfly Blue ? 
Not you, little Laura, nor you, little Sue! 
Is there any one here like Grasshopper Yellow? 
It couldn’t be Jack, the nice little fellow ! 

And yet I have heard — 

I give you my word— 
That somewhere are little folks quite as absurd ! 
Who gaze at their clothes with admiring eyes, 
And would rather be showy than useful and wise ; 
Who love to be idle, and never will think 
Of anything else but to eat and to drink! 

Not you, dears, O no! 

It could n’t be so, 
This moral to some other country must go, 
For all of our children are splendid, we know! 

Otive A. Wadsworth. 
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THE STORY OF A SKY-STONE. 


a gt friend and fellow-yachter, Mr. G. W. Burleigh (Wash), is greatly 
interested in the subject of comets, meteors, and aerolites, — particular- 
ly the latter. Whenever he hears of the fall of one of these bodies, or reads 
an account of one in the papers, that account is forthwith clipped ; and often, 
too, he takes the trouble to write half a dozen letters for “further details,” 
every item of which is carefully treasured. 

Nor does information alone content him. During our yacht cruises off 
and on for the last year or two, he has been making a collection of meteoric 
stones. At present, this collection is not very extensive, embracing, in fact, 
but seventeen specimens all told; and some of these are rather doubtful, 
though Wash does n’t think so. Ifany of us want to rouse his temper, we 
have only to saunter casually along, take up one of these “sky-stones,” and 
remark, “ That’s no more a meteorite, Wash, than my old boot!” Then 
there is lively talk for the next fifteen minutes. The whole ground has to be 
gone over thoroughly, and nothing less than abject acquiescence on our 
part ever puts an end to the dispute. 

This is particularly the case when we refer to the “ big one ” down in the 
bottom of the cabinet, partly because there are grounds for doubting its celes- 
tial origin, and partly, too, because it is Wash’s especial pride, — the “ grand- 
mother” of the whole family. 


—S 


NANT UT 


Its weight is a few ounces over three hundred and seventeen (317) pounds. 
On the outside it is covered with a thin black rind, but the inside 
is of a steely-gray color. The mass is highly magnetic, as we came near 
learning to our cost when first we got it on board the yacht; for we had 
placed it on deck at no great distance from the binnacle. 
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We have had a fragment of this stone analyzed, and were given the fol- 
lowing statement of assay : — 


Iron . . . . . ‘ . gI.0 parts 
Nickel . ° ‘ ° : ‘ eee es: 
oo Sa . en aa ee 
Copper and Tin ‘ ° . ; ad MRE 
Manganese . kid connate anh aOR cea Bh 
Sulphur . ‘ ° , mAs ; traces 
Chrome Iron ‘ . > F ‘ ie 
Silica ‘ ea ae tL ; . 8 parts 
« k 100 


It has a “history” which may not be uninteresting. 

We first learned of its existence while lying in Wager Inlet (during our 
second yacht cruise north). One day several of the Huskies (Esquimaux) 
came off to us in their Aayaks, and we noticed that one of their bone lances 
was tipped with some dark substance which I at first took for iron ; for it 
was very rusty. 

“ Oomiak-sook ?” said Wash, inquiringly, pointing to it and then off to 
sea, meaning to ask whether he had got the iron from some ship; for that is 
their word for ship. 

The man, who was a fat-faced, rollicking fellow, understood immediately, 
but, somewhat to our surprise, replied, “ Na-mick! Na-mick!” (no, no!) 
pointing off inland. 

“ Possible they ’ve got an iron mine?” Wade queried. 

This did not seem likely. 

“That may be a bit of meteoric iron,” Raed remarked, examining the 
lance-point. 

This hint at once set Wash off into a fever of curiosity. He got the sav- 
age aside, and I saw him pointing to the lance, then off inland, with many 
repetitions of the question, “ Where is this?” (Kia?) and “ Aunay da- 
bik?” (Is this far off ?) 

The savage, who judged these queries mainly by the gestures and signs 
which accompanied them, answered alternately 44d (yes) and Wa-mick. So 
that in the end Wash was left in great uncertainty as to whether the place 
was one or fifty miles away, the Esquimau idea of linear measurement be- 
ing of the most primitive sort. 

But he was ready to chymo (trade). Wash bought the lance of him 
for a steel (?) butcher-knife, and also obtained two bone knives, or 
rather chisels, of the others, both of which were tipped with the same 
rusty, stony substance. They were about a foot in length. The metallic 
tip was secured to the bone with a bone rivet. I enclose a drawing of 
them. , 

Naught to do but that we must set. off to hunt up this meteorite! Wash 
talked of nothing else all that day and evening. The rest of us did not much . 
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incline to such a wild-goose chase: the sea- 
son was passing, and we wanted to be getting 
out of the Straits. But as nothing less would 
answer, an “expedition” was started — we Cre =ae 
four young gentlemen with our skipper and 

two of the sailors —the next forenoon. The services of the savage with the 
lance were secured, for a consideration (a piece of pine plank and a small bar 
of iron), to be our guide. We set off across the headland, over ledgy ridges 
of hoary, lichen-clad sienite, and after a tramp of three hours and a half 
descended into a gorge—one of those singular hollows such as one only 
sees in these frozen regions — shut in by ice-capped ridges, its sides wet with 
trickling waters and frightfully green with a surfeit of unhealthy mosses. 

Here were half a dozen Husky huts; it was one of their summer resorts. 
Our savage of the lance led the way, calling out to us, “ Savasevik na-aunay ! ” 
meaning that the iron-stone was near. A score of the Esquimaux from the 
huts followed wonderingly after us, with their ever-repeated whine of “ Pilli- 
tay! pillitay!” (give us something !) 

About a quarter of a mile lower down, we came to it. Wash had run 
ahead, and was on his knees examining it when we came up. The sight of 
his extravagantly tickled face was enough to dispel all the fatigue of our tramp. 

“ Almost just such a one as fell at Agos Potamos!” he exclaimed, slap- 
ping his leg and jumping up to execute a double shuffle. “ Plutarch’s de- 
scription might be applied to this, every word of it! That was a dark, fire- 
smitten stone, equal to a wagon-load, and so’s this!” (Trying to turn it 
over.) “I can’t even lift one end of it!” 

“ But this is not embedded in the ground!” Raed objected. 

“Don’t care. Huskies have probably dug this out. See how they’ve 
chipped it, and trodden the earth hard all about! ” 

“ But where’s the proof that this is truly a meteorite?” Wade coolly in- 
quired. 

You should have seen the indignant lightnings dart from Wash’s outraged 
optics. 

“Proof!” heexclaimed. “ Why, can’t you see the d/ack rindwhich is the 
unmistakable characteristic of a meteoric stone? And look here!” — catch- 
ing up a tiny chip of it which lay near. ‘“ See how that will cling to the side 
of it! Strongly magnetic! Sure indication! And look round! Is there 
another stone that bears the least resemblance to this in this whole locality ?” 

Wade subsided, though not without an aggravating grin. 

“ Humph!” ejaculated Wash, following him with a glance of utter con- 
tempt. Then to Raed: “ Here, help me turn this over. I must,have this if—” 

A movement and murmur of disapproval from the savages made him pause. 
They did not like to see us making so free with the stone. 

“Na! na!” grumbled one hideous-faced old Husky, shaking his lance 
with a menacing gesture. “Na ba-mook dak mai ik Savasevik” (nat take 
the good iron-stone). At which they all cried out “ Na-mick!” and “ Neg- 
ga-mai ! ” (not right). 
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“ They won’t let you have it!” laughed the skipper. 

“T will have it!” Wash exclaimed, looking around. 

Then he began to shout “ Chymo!” pointing off in the direction we had 
come. The savages observed him in silence. 

“‘T must have this,” Wash continued, turning to us in some perplexity. 

“ But how could we ever get it to the yacht?” Raed said. “It’s a fear- 
fully heavy mass! How could we ever carry this thirteen miles ?— over 
crags and ridges, too!” 

“ But I must have it,” Wash interrupted, in real distress. “I would n’t 
miss of this for — for anything — for a thousand dollars ! ” 

The sailors and the skipper began to laugh ; but we knew Wash too well 
to be much astonished. We surmised, too, that it would be like pulling eye- 
teeth to get him away without it. 

“ Well, if you can devise any way for removing it that will be in any wise 
practicable, why, of course, we will assist,” Raed observed. 

Wash looked around in sore trouble. 

“It’s a good ten miles over to where the schooner lies,” the skipper re- 
marked. 

“ Perhaps the sea makes up nearer at some point,” Wade suggested, at 
length. 

Raed then went off, and climbed part way up the side of the ravine. 

“It does!” he shouted. “This hollow leads out to the inlet on the 
lower side of the headland. I can see the water.” 

“ How far?” Wash demanded. 

“ Well, for a guess, four miles — all descending.” 

“Hurrah! I’ll pack it on one of their dog-sledges !” 

“ But the yacht must be taken round,” said Wade. 

So we sent the skipper, with the sailors, back over the ridge, with orders 
to take the schooner round the next forenoon, and then come up the gorge 
with a quantity of bar-iron, knives, etc.,— such articles as we had provided 
for trade. We did not deem it prudent to undertake the removal of the stone 
till the presents were on the ground. 

Meanwhile we prepared to pass the night as comfortably as we could. We 
had brought along a small shelter-tent, with a bag of ship-bread and a coffee- 
pot well charged; and we now set up the tent near the stone, so that Wash 
might have the satisfaction of sitting on it while at supper. Probably this 
circumstance inspired him; for he discoursed to us at length on the proba- 
bility which the fall of such masses as this gave his theory. 

That night is indelibly fixed in my memory, not so much from Wash’s 
discourses as from a horrid deed of the Huskies, a description of which 
Raed reserves for his narrative of our voyage. It was the unnatural murder 
of an aged savage by his own sons; not out of any malice, but simply 
because he was too decrepit to be of further use to his family! You will 
gain some idea of the low social condition of this people when I inform you 
, that this is no uncommon practice with them. 

From the top of the crags we espied the yacht coming round the point at 
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a little after nine next morning ; but the skipper did not make his appear- 
ance till nearly twelve. Three of the sailors came up with him. They 
brought half a dozen of the long iron bars tied up in a bundle, together with 
ten or twelve of our (cast-iron) butcher-knives, several of the hatchets, and a 
roll of red flannel. 

The Huskies soon gathered round. Wash pointed to the stone, and said 
“Chymo” to them, then began a general distribution of the presents. The 
articles were certainly worth as much as the stone, from a commercial point 
of view. But if—as Raed conjectured— they regarded the aerolite as an 
object of worship, the case might be susceptive of another view. We could 
not learn, however, that they had any traditions concerning it, a fact which 
clearly troubled Wash; and they offered no further resistance when we 
began to remove it. 

By the aid of the Esquimau who had acted as our guide, we hired one of 
their bone sledges and a half-dozen of the savages to draw it. We did not, 
of course, think of attaching one of their harum-scarum dog-teams to it. 
But, as a matter of fact, we found the man-team quite as bad; for they had 
no judgment about racing over stony places ; and the bed of the ravine offered 
us rough sledding. Soon as ever the stone was loaded on and the word 
given, they set up wild cries of “Ka! ka! ka!” Others cried, “ Eigh! 
eigh! eigh!” Off went the sled, dumperty-bump/* We had all we could 
do to keep up for the first eight or ten rods ; then came a fair capsize, which 
took fifteen minutes to rectify. 

On again; Wade, Raed, and the skipper making frantic attempts to head 


A Lively Team. 
22 
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them off and tone down the speed,—all in vain. Bump-thump/ whoops 
and yells! They grew excited, and ran headlong over holes and bowlders. 
Then came a square smash-up ! which delayed us an hour to patch up. 

“Eigh ! eigh! ka! ka!” and on again; Wash following distractedly after 
the sledge, with arms stuck out from right to left to keep it from overturning, 
his face a picture of excited anxiety. The rest of us ran abreast of the team, 
wildly brandishing our muskets, and all shouting, with an uproar fit to shame 
bedlam. 

It would be useless to recall the number of overturnings and breakdowns 
which only vast patience remedied. It was dusk before we came out to the 
sea, and had got rid of our ¢eam. The stone had to be left on the beach all 
night, for the yacht could not be brought very near the shore rocks. Poor 
Wash scarcely slept three winks, so uneasy was he lest the Huskies should 
steal it back again before morning. If I heard him going up the companion 
Stairs once that night, I did a dozen times, to look off to see if the coast was 
clear. 

The next morning we got it into the boat, brought it alongside, and hoisted 
it on deck, — but not without a deal of hard lifting and finger-jamming. 

“There!” exclaimed Wade, when it was finally aboard, “1 ’ll be blamed 
if ever I go on another me¢eor hunt !” 

But he did, not a fortnight afterwards. 

C. A. Stephens. 
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HOW A GIRL HELPED. 


af I DO hope they ’Il let me in,” said Champ, rather doubtfully, as her moth- 

er and she leaned over the railings of their favorite fountain in the pub- 
lic gardens of Genoa, — the pretty one, where the frogs are all day long sung 
to sleep by the lullaby of the plashing water. “What do you think about it, 
Mum?” 

There was closer companionship between them than between most moth- 
ers and daughters. . 

“You must be prepared for the worst, Champ, dear,” answered “ Mum.” 
“Italy isn’t America, you know, and it must be rather an unprecedented 
thing with our darling Italians to have their institutions assailed by any one 
of the ‘fair sect’ crying out for knowledge. But let us hope for the best.” 

There was always a kind of consolation about Mum’s sweet blue eyes and 
tender voice, even when she suggested the most unpleasant possibilities ; 
and so, by the time they reached the end of Acquasola Walk, Champ 
had concluded that, disappointment or no disappointment, there certainly 
were unhappier girls in the world than herself. How could she be unhappy, 
indeed, when the blue Bay of Genoa was sparkling and dancing at her feet, 
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when the joyous bells of the Carignano church were ringing out on the 
morning air, when flower scents stole up from the silent city below, when 
the great dark mountains behind were dimpling into sunshine, and the glory 
of an Italian sky crowned the whole? 

“To think of spending two delightful months in this lovely place!” s said 
Champ, drawing a long breath of happiness. 

Do you wonder why she was so happy? Then listen. Her kind old 
Italian master had that morning told her that, knowing how earnestly she 
desired to enter the School of Fine Arts, he had spoken to a famous artist 
of the little Americana, and he, being a good sort of man, though an artist 
and an Italian, had in his turn spoken to Monsieur le Directeur and Monsieur 
P Inspecteur and Messieurs le Comité about the young stranger who prayed 
admission to their art-school; and they, with Italian amiability, had con- 
sented to grant her an interview that very day, wherein to test the genuine- 
ness of her interest. Do you marvel now that Champ was very happy? For 
here had come to her of its own free will the very opportunity she longed 
for to draw out the latent eagerness of art that had been stirring in her ever 
since she first entered beautiful Italy. 

“ But,” had said the white-haired teacher, laughing, when he gave the 
good news, “ there is one grave objection. This is a school for young gen- 
tlemen only. There is not a young lady in the Academy. Young ladies in 
Italy, especially in Genoa, seldom attend public institutions.” 

“O, I don’t mind that in the least,” said Champ, true to her American 
principles. “I like boys. They’re every bit as good as girls, and have 
fully as much brains.” 

“Yes, but it is not the custom in Italy for young ladies and young gentle- 
men to go to school together ; and if the Signorina should attend the Acad- 
emy, it will be better that her mother —/a Signora — should always accom- 
pany her,” added he, looking appealingly at Mum. 

Mum smiled, and she promised to do anything that should be required of 
her to preserve Italian conventionalities intact. 

“ What a stupid idea that is, though, Mum,” said Champ, as they were on 
their way to the Academy that afternoon, “ of making you go there to sit so 
long with me! Just as if I were n’t big enough to take care of myself! I’m 
afraid this is going to be a dreadful bore to you.” 

“Don’t count your chickens yet awhile, Champ, dear,” cautioned her 
mother. “I don’t think, though, it will be such a bore, after all. _ I can take 
my Italian lesson and my books, and improve my shining hours as well as 
yourself.” 

With this they passed into the arcade of the Carlo Felice Piazza ard en- 
tered a great hall-way, where stood an old Roman sarcophagus, used as a 
dust-bin. They climbed two flights of broad stairs, the walls at whose sides 
bore witness to the presence of boys, — and bad boys, too, if the perversion of 
their talents to the base caricaturing of worthy professors might be taken as 
an indication of character. At the top of the stairs they found the old custode 
sweeping out, it being after hours. Mum inquired for M. le Directeur, where- 
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upon he pulled off his knitted cap with a low reverence, and went off to look 
for his chief, after giving them seats in an adjoining room. They looked 
about, and having discovered that the walls were hung with pictures, that 
the room itself was fitted up with desks and drawing-models, and that in a 
niche reaching to the ceiling stood the great plaster cast of the famous Chris- 
topher Columbus monument in the Acquaverde Garden, they looked at each 
other. ' 

“ Well, ‘ Truthful, how goes it ?’?” asked Mum, seeing Champ’s eyes open 
wider and wider, and her nose wrinkle itself from very anxiety. 

“I was thinking,” answered Champ, meditatively, — “I was thinking that 
I shall propose to M. le Directeur, if he is n’t too much of a dragon, to let me 
learn to do modelling like that in the corner. _It looks very easy. I know 
drawing enough for present purposes, and painting must be an expensive 
luxury even in a free institution. So I think I should like to try this.” 

By and by M. le Directeur made his appearance, and really he was n’t so 
much of a dragon, after all, but, on the whole, a rather agreeable sort of per- 
son. Tobe sure he demurred a little, as was undoubtedly proper, at the 
idea of a young lady entering an institution to receive from the same teach- 
ers the same instruction as was given to young gentlemen of the same men- 
tal capacity. But her nationality, he said, might account for her desire to com- 
mit such an impropriety. He also remarked that, as an experiment, it might 
be worth something to admit her. In fact, the good man had already made up 
his mind to accept this new pupil, if only for the sake of the initiative ; for 
he was an uncommonly progressive Italian, and loved King Victor with his 
whole heart. But the force of habit compelléd him to hesitate yet a little 
longer on the score of conventionality, in order to give due effect to his final 
consent. It was true, he said, that there had been in the institution at one 
time a Venetian demoiselle, and at another a jeune Anglaise, but they only 
came during the day to copy pictures, and “ you see, ladies, the Italian cus- 
toms are so different from the American, that —that—in short”? —and the 
worthy director ended by summoning M. I’Inspecteur, a little old artist with a 
benevolent smile and a black velvet cap, and conferring with him for some 
time. He finally announced, as the result of their united opinions, that they 
thought they could make such arrangements as should prevent the Signo- 
rina’s being annoyed by the other scholars, that she might come every 
morning from six to eight to receive lessons in modelling, that she might 
come at any time during the day to practise, and that it was necessary 
that the Signora should always accompany her daughter. Champ was so 
excited that she could scarcely thank M. le Directeur for his kindness to her, 
but I think he must have seen how pleased she was by the sparkle in her 
eyes and the flush on her cheeks, for after he had bowed them out he said 
to the little artist by his side, “The Signorina may or may not have talent, 
but I am sure she will work con amore.” 

The next morning there was a good deal of excitement in the Academy, 
for the news had somehow got wind that anew scholar was coming that very 
day, and a girl at that, — actually a girl. 
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“T tell you what it is, Carlo,” said one boy to another, at work on a tiny 
wax model, “ if they are going to admit women here, the Academy might as 
well take fire and burn up. The King himself can’t help its going to ruin. 
For my part, I hate these innovations.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” replied the other, placidly ; “but you forget 
that women sometimes have the same talents as men, and need the same 
opportunities to develop them. I have no objection to sharing, even with 
women, the instruction which the city of Genoa gives me. Indeed, I ought 
to feel more strongly on the subject than you, for it is my teacher who takes 
in charge this new pupil, thereby robbing me of fifteen minutes every day.” 

Then there were other boys who went home that morning and told their 
sisters about this dreadful girl who had dared invade their sacred premises ; 
whereupon, greatly to their disgust, the sisters grumbled, and declared that 
they didn’t see why, if this girl were allowed to go there and learn things, 
they should n’t be allowed to go there and learn things too. And it was all 
perfectly horrid, and they did so wish they were boys. 

But, withal, now that it is all over, Champ often wonders if it was only the 
natural gentle courtesy of Italy that made those same rough boys, whatever 
their private feelings may have been, treat with such unobtrusive politeness 
the two “lone, lorn women” who passed up the academical stairs every 
day, or if, indeed, there could have been the dawning of a stronger principle 
behind it all. ° 

When, on that never-to-be-forgotten first morning, Champ was shown the 
pretty room that was to be her solitary studio, and saw at the first glance, 
in front of the great window, two easels, one bearing a plaster model, the 
other an upright slate, and in the foreground a large bowl of prepared clay, — 
when she saw all this, and found, too, how kindly these utter strangers had 
arranged everything for her comfort, she would have clapped her hands for 
joy, had she not caught sight of several rows of boyish heads crowded 
together behind the great glass door at the end of the room, whose dark 
southern eyes were earnestly watching all her movements, in the intense 
curiosity of their owners to know what an American Indian could be like. 

“They ’ve nailed up the keyhole of this other door with the most funereal 
bit of black cloth,” said Mum, announcing a discovery. “It’s for the mu- 
tual benefit of you and the boys on the other side, I suppose, Champ.” 

“ How they do treat people!” exclaimed Champ. “As if I wanted to 
look at their boys ! ” 

By and by in came M. I’Inspecteur, beaming benevolently upon them, and 
bringing with him a pleasant-looking professor, who forthwith embarked 
Champ upon the broad sea of sculpture by giving her a Roman head to 
copy. 

“ There,” said she, triumphantly, after the teacher had left her, with some 
kind words of encouragement, “I know I shall succeed in this. I always 
did have a talent for making mud-pies from my youth up. I remember very 
well the day I was whipped and put to bed for making them in my best 
clothes, — don’t you, Mum?” 
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But don’t imagine that it was always plain sailing with Champ. There 
were days when she would have given all her hopes of artistic fame for a lit- 
tle more sleep and a little more slumber; and days when standing two 
hours before breakfast at her easel made the rest of the morning a martyr- 
dom. Those were the days when she slapped the classic cheeks of her 
inanimate creations, poked their blank staring eyes out, twisted their cor- 
rect noses into unconscionable snubs, and made herself and them generally 
miserable. 

I think, on the whoie, though, she had a very happy time in that pretty, 


silent room with the queer old saints and martyrs, stiff-draperied and golden- ' 


haloed, smiling down upon her from the warm scarlet walls. I think she 
really grew to love those old pictures. It was-pleasant to her to feel that 
they watched her work with a sort of loving interest. She hada pretty fancy, 
too, that they thought themselves slighted if she left them without a good- 
by. They were as ugly as only those pictures that assisted in the regenera- 
tion of art could be, but they had a kind of quaint earnestness all their own, 
that made them cheerful and encouraging companions in a working mood. 
At least, so Champ thought; and so she loved them all, from pink-eyed St. 
Sebastian, with his angular body stuck full of arrows, to solemn-faced St. 
Agnes and her long-headed “little lamb.” But for her patron saint Champ 
chose good old Anthony, giving fatherly counsel to his little black pig. 

Statuary there was, too, in this pretty room; but the best of all, in 
Champ’s eyes, was a lovely little figure, that stood behind her easel near the 
window, of a certain small boy who went out and bought a whistle and paid 
very dearly for it. Perhaps some of you know him. How glad Champ was 
to meet a little countryman in this far-off land, —to find a real live little 
American boy in the midst of these sleepy old monks and martyrs. Mum 
said one day that she dd wish she was a rich American instead of a poor 
one, for then she could buy little Ben Franklin, and find a good place for 
him in her native land, where he might be seen by everybody. 

That reminds me of the day when the English lady, followed by a bevy of 
blond daughters, sailed into the room where Champ, on the point of swath- 
ing her Grecian beauty, preparatory to going home, in a piece of a blue cot- 
ton gown, begged by the old custode from his wife for a Signorina, was stand- 
ing before her easel with a clayey towel about her neck and her cuffs off. She 
marvelled afterwards how she had managed to retain even a tithe of her 
politeness under these trying circumstances. The lady put up her eye-glass 
at Benjamin Franklin, and, without in the least understanding who he was, 
remarked, with the national discernment, “ How ve-ery beautiful !” echoed 
by the daughters. Then, turning to Champ, she asked, in shocking French, 
if she did not find modelling very bad for the hands. Champ’s reply in 
unaccented English rather amazed her, and she said she should have 
thought it very nasty work. How Mum laughed as she enjoyed the scene 
from her hiding-place behind little Franklin! She said afterwards that it 
was as good as a play to see Champ trying~to sustain the dignity of the 
American nation under such difficulties. 
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I wonder if, among the many happy times that may come to her hereafter, 
Champ will ever lose the memory of that happy Italian springtime ; I think 
not. I think she will never forget those pleasant early morning walks in the 
old historic streets of Genoa, nor the faces that made a part of them. I think 
she would forget the very Cathedral itself sooner than the brown, sturdy old 
woman who sold purple and gold plums (such great velvety ones!) in front 
of the Andrea Doria Church. When she looks back upon that halcyon 
season, I am sure she will think of it as of one long golden chain of beautiful 
days filled with sunshine and fruit and flowers. She will remember, too, the 
great masses of blush-roses and cape jasmines that used to fall into her 
eager heart and hands. 

When the time came at last for Champ to leave the beautiful country, she 
would have given worlds to make it her fatherland. She went one day to 
M. le Directeur and M. l’Inspecteur to say good by and to thank them for 
all their kindnesses to the little foreigner. 

“Yes, the Signorina has worked very well,” said the director, looking as 
if he were really sorry to lose his protégé. “It’s a pity she cannot stay 
longer with us.” 

“ But I shall come back again next year, I hope,” said Champ. 

“ Ah, that is well. And if the Signorina comes back to us when the 
leaves are falling, she may perhaps find herself not the only signorina here.” 

* Are you going to open the school to girls?” asked Champ, opening her 
gray eyes wide. 

“We must not say too much about it now,” answered M. le Directeur, 
smiling significantly at the little inspector by his side. “ But if we do, and 
I think we shall, the Signorina will have helped us to make it possible.” 

So Champ found that even she, in a strange land, among strange faces, 
had unknowingly done something to move the world on, though ever so 
little way. Perhaps she felt it accordingly, for she went out among the 
brown red-capped women and sweet-scented things in the market-place, 
and bought a bunch of great purple heart’s-ease as a last embodiment of all 
these pleasant days, — now doubly significant to her. 

The next morning they took their farewell look of the beautiful blue bay. 
Champ heard a deep sigh come from under her mother’s veil. 

“ What is it, Mummie dear?” she asked, sympathizingly. 

“I was only thinking, Champ, how sorry I am to leave our darling Italy, 
perhaps never to see it again.” 

“ Of course we shall see it again,” said Champ, decidedly ; “for when I 
grow up to be a second Harriet Hosmer, and get big orders from Congress 
@ /a Vinnie Ream, just see if we don’t come back and spend the rest of our 
lives in /talia la Belia /” 

Lottie Adams. 
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ROLF’S LEAP. 


HAT, you’re making friends with my old Rolf, are you, boys? 

dear old Rolf!” said Uncle Dick; and, at the sound of his voice, 
away broke Rolf from the two lads, sending them right and left like a couple 
of ninepins, and, bounding forward, lame leg and all, had got his faithful 
head, in another moment, pressed against his master’s side, and was wag- 
ging his tail—which was as thick as a fox’s brush—so lustily that he 
wagged a pretty red rose, close beside him, all to pieces, and sent its petals 
in a shower over the gravel path. 

“That’s my good old dog!” said Uncle Dick, and stroked his favorite’s 
shaggy back, and pulled his long black ears, and shook the paw that (quite 
in defiance of the rules of common society) Rolf kept solemnly presenting 
for his acceptance at least a dozen times over. 

“He has been going on with such fun, —licking our faces, and putting 
his arms on our shoulders ; and he rolled Tommy right over on the grass,” 
said Will, the elder of the two boys. “Tommy tried to get on his back, 
and he did n’t like it, and tumbled him off.” 

“ Of course, he did n’t like it,” said Uncle Dick. ‘ You would n’t like to 
have anybody get on your back if you were lame of one leg ; at least I know 
Z should n’t ; I’d tumble him off fast enough. Tommy may do anything 
else he likes, but he mustn’t try to make Rolf carry him, — must he, old 
Rolf?” said Uncle Dick, in his tender voice. On which inquiry Rolf gave 
such a loud, decided, instant “ Bow-wow!” that it was quite clear he agreed 
with his master entirely, and had, indeed, the very strongest possible feeling 
on the subject. ‘“ Bow-wow!” said Rolf, in his very deepest tones ; and he 
said it so explosively, and with such an unnecessary amount of energy, that 
both the boys burst out laughing; whereupon Rolf wagged his tail again, 
quite delighted, and wrinkled up his nose and laughed too; for Rolf was a 
vain old fellow, and liked to be noticed, and listened to, and made much of, 
just as you or I might. 

The two boys and Uncle Dick began to walk round the garden, and Rolf, 
who was a very well taught dog, set himself to follow them with great pro- 
priety, whisking his tail about, indeed, rather more than was necessary as 
he went, but quite unconscious that he was doing any harm by that (though, 
to tell the truth, he was, for every now and then he whisked a flower right 
off its stalk, or upset a flower-pot, or did some other equally improper thing 
with that fine black brush of his); and presently they came to a summer- 
house, where, as it was very hot, Uncle Dick was glad to sit down, and 
where Rolf (knowing quite well that the right place for him was with his 
master, wherever that might be) made a decided stand too, and — only wait- 
ing long enough to make sure that Uncle Dick’s pipe was alight, and that 
he was likely to sit still for a comfortable quarter of an hour — stretched 
himself out at full length on the ground, and laid down his head upon his 
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paws, and gave a sigh, and shut his gentle old eyes. And then Uncle Dick 
smoked under the vine-leaves, and Will and Tommy played in the sunshine 
till they got all ablaze with heat. 

They came to take shelter at last in the arbor too, just as Uncle Dick was 
knocking the ashes out of his pipe. 

“You’ve got fine red cheeks, boys,” said Uncle Dick, “and two pairs of 
sturdy legs. Rolf and I would like to be able to jump about like you, — but 
our jumping days are over. Not but that Rolf took a finer leap once than 
either of you lads have ever done yet,” said Uncle Dick, after a moment or 
two, and stooped down to pat his favorite’s great head. “A noble leap, 
was n’t it, my old dog?” he said; and Rolf looked up with his gentle eyes, 
and, being too sleepy to say much, but yet, no doubt, understanding the 
question quite well, just gave a little assenting flap with his tail, as if to 
reply, “ Ay, ay, master, it was n’t so bad a leap, as leaps go,” and then com- 
posed himself to sleep again, as if it was such an old story that he could n’t 
trouble himself to wake up and think about it. 

The boys had sat down to rest ; and so Will said, “ Tell us what sort of a 
leap Rolf took, Uncle Dick.” 

“If you’ll keep your feet still, then, I'll tell you,” said Uncle Dick ; and 
accordingly, after two or three moments, when Tommy had stopped rasping 
the gravel under his boots, he told this story to them : — 

“ We were both of us younger than we are now,” he said, “ when Rolf 
and I first came together. Rolf was a puppy, for his part, and I rather 
think I was a puppy too. At any rate, I had fifteen fewer years upon my 
shoulders than I have to-day, and fifteen years’ less wisdom. (Always grow 
wiser every year as you grow older, boys, and you will come in time to be as 
wise as — Uncle Dick.) It was just when I was going out to Africa that some 
one gave Rolf to me. ‘He comes of a fine stock, and if he proves as good 
a dog as his father, you won’t part with him at the end of a year for a trifle,’ 
my friend said ; and I soon found that he was right, for I teil you, boys, by 
the year’s end I would n’t have parted with him, not if I had parted with my 
last shilling, and I’d been asked to sell him for a thousand pounds. I’d 
sooner have sold myself, if I must have sold one or the other of us. 

“ Ah, you’re laughing, Isee. You think I’m speaking in fun? Nota bit 
of it! Listen to my story, and when I get to the end of it you shall laugh, 
if you like. 

“T went out with my regiment to Africa, to the Cape of Good Hope, and 
before I had been there for six months I fell ill with fever, and had it so 
badly that I thought — and others besides me thought, too— that I should 
never see old England again ; and I don’t believe I ever should if I had n’t 
had the kindest black servant to nurse me, —the best nurse a man ever had, 
—and this poor old fellow here to help to keep up my spirits, and to show me 
that, at any rate, there was one creature in the world who could n’t afford to 
let me die. Poor Rolf! Why, boys, if he had been a Christian he could n’t 
have done more for me all the time that I was ill. Night or day he never 
left my room. They could n’t get the faithful beast away. I knew little 
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enough about his being near me, part of the time, but that made no difference 
to him ; he stuck by me all the same, and when I began to get better, and to 
know him and notice him again, — well,” said Uncle Dick, abruptly, “ I think 
it was a thing to touch a man’s heart if he had any heart in him. Upon my 
word, boys, I did n’t believe there had been anything alive that would be so 
glad to see me living as Rolf was. When he threw himself upon me the 
first time I called him by his name and held out my hand to him, you would 
think me an old fool if I were to tell you'what the sight of his joy made me 
do. I was very weak, remember ; I was just as weak at that time as a child, 
you know. 

“ Well, I got all right again after a while ; and let me tell you, in passing, 
that, after this one illness, I never had better health in my life than during 
the rest of the time I spent in Africa. I stayed there for four years, and they 
were as happy years, on the whole, as I ever spent anywhere. I saw a great 
number of new things in the course of them, and I made a great number of 
very kind friends. We weren’t very hard worked out there, and many a 
pleasant expedition did I have of a few days up country or along the coast, 
sometimes with a companion, sometimes alone, with only my horse and old 
Rolf. I shall never forget some of those little excursions. I shall never, at 
any rate, forget one of them, for it was in the course of one of them that Rolf 
took his leap. 

“I had been riding for five or six miles one pleasant afternoon. It was 
a delicious afternoon, like the afternoon of an English summer day. You 
always imagine it hotter out in Africa by a good deal than it is in England, 
don’t you? Well, so it is, in a general way, a vast deal hotter; but every 
now and then, after the rains have fallen and the wind comes blowing from 
the sea, we get a day as much like one of our own best summer days as you 
ever felt anywhere. This afternoon was just like an English summer after- 
noon, with the fresh, sweet breeze rustling amongst the green leaves, and 
the great bright sea stretching out all blue and golden, and meeting the 
blue sky miles and miles away. 

“It was n’t very hot, but it was just hot enough to make the thought of a 
swim delicious ; so after I had been riding leisurely along for some little time, 
shooting a bird or two as I went, — for I wanted some bright feathers to send 
home to a little cousin that I had in England, —I alighted from my horse, 
and, letting him loose to graze, lay down for a quarter of an hour to cool 
myself, and then began to make ready for my plunge. 

“TI was standing on a little ledge of cliff, some six or seven feet above the 
sea. It was high tide, and the water at my feet was about a fathom deep. 
‘I shall have a delightful swim,’ I thought to myself, as I threw off my coat ; 
and as just at that moment Rolf in a very excited way flung himself upon me, 
evidently understanding the meaning of the proceeding, and, as I thought, 
anxious to show his sympathy with it, I repeated the remark aloud. ‘Yes, 
we ll have a delightful swim, you and I together,’ I said. ‘A grand swim, 
my old lad’; and I clapped his back as I spoke, and encouraged him, as I 
was in the habit of doing, to express his feelings without reserve. But, 
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rather to my surprise, instead of wagging his tail, and wrinkling his nose, 
.and performing any of his usual antics, the creature only lifted up his face 
and began to whine. He had lain, for the quarter of an hour while I had 
been resting, at the edge of the little cliff, with his head dropped over it ; 
but whether he had been taking a sleep in that position, or had been amus- 
ing himself by watching the waves, was more than I knew. He was a capi- 
tal one for sleeping even then, and generally made a point of snatching a 
doze at every convenient opportunity ; so I had naturally troubled my head 
very little about him, taking it for granted that he was at his usual occupa- 
tion. But, whether he had been asleep before or not, at any rate he was 
wide awake now, and, as it seemed to me, in a very odd humor indeed. 

“¢What’s the matter, old fellow?’ I said to him, when he set up this 
dismal howl. ‘Don’t you want to havea swim? Well, you need n’t unless 
you like, only 7 mean to have one ; so down with you, and let me get my 
clothes off.’ But, instead of getting down, the creature began to conduct 
himself in the most incomprehensible way, first seizing me by the trousers 
with his teeth, and pulling me to the edge of the rock, as if he wanted me to 
plunge in dressed as I was; then catching me again and dragging me back, 
much as though I was a big rat that he was trying to worry ; and this pan- 
tomime, I declare, he went through three separate times, barking and whining 
all the while, till I began to think he was going out of his mind. 

“Well, God forgive me! but at last I got into a passion with the beast. 
I could n’t conceive what he meant. For two or three minutes I tried to 
pacify him, and as long as I took no more steps to get my clothes off he 
was willing to be pacified ; but the instant I fell to undressing myself again 
he was on me once more, pulling me this way and that, hanging on my arms, 
slobbering over me, howling with his mouth up in the air. And so at last I 
lost my temper, and I snatched up my gun and struck him with the butt-end 
of it. My poor Rolf!” said Uncle Dick, all at once, with a falter in his 
voice ; and he stopped abruptly, and stooped down and laid his hand on the 
great black head. 

“He was quieter after I had struck him,” said Uncle Dick, after a little 
pause. “Fora few moments he lay quite still at my feet, and I had begun 
to think that his crazy fit was over, and that he was going to give me no 
more trouble, when all at once, just as I had got ready to jump into the 
water, the creature sprang to his feet and flung himself upon me again. He 
threw himself with all his might upon my breast and drove me backwards, 
howling so wildly that many a time since, boys, I have thought I must have 
been no better than a blind, perverse fool, not to have guessed what the 
trouble was ; but the fact is, I was a conceited young fellow (as most young 
fellows are), and because I imagined the poor beast was trying for some 
reason of his own to get his own way, I thought it was my business to teach 
him that he was of to get his own way, but that I was to get mine; and so 
I beat him down somehow, — I don’t like to think of it now; I struck him 
again three or four times with the end of my gun, till at last I got myself 
freed from him. 
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“ He gave a cry when he fell back. I call it a cry, for it was more like 
something human than a dog’s howl, —something so wild and pathetic 
that, angry as I was, it startled me, and I almost think, if time enough had 
been given me, I would have made some last attempt then to understand 
what the creature meant; but I had no time after that. I was standing a 
few feet in from the water, and as soon as I had shaken him off he went to 
the edge of the bit of cliff, and stood there for a moment till I came up to 
him, and then —just as in another second I should have jumped into the sea 
—my brave dog, my noble dog, gave one last whine and one look into my 
face, and took the leap before me. And then, boys, in another instant I saw 
what he had meant. He had scarcely touched the water when I saw a 
crocodile slip like lightning from a sunny ledgé of the cliff, and gripe him by 
the hinder legs. 

“ You know that I had my gun close at hand, and in the whole course of 
my life I never was so glad to have my gun beside me. It was loaded, too, 
and a revolver. I caught it up, and fired into the water. I fired three 
times, and two of the shots went into the brute’s head. One missed him, 
and the first seemed not to harm him much, but the third hit him in some 
vital place, I hope, —some sensitive place, at any rate, for the hideous jaws 
started wide. Then, with my gun in my hand still, I began with all my 
might to shout out, ‘ Rolf!’ I could n’t leave my post, for the brute, though 
he had let Rolf go, and had dived for a moment, might make another spring, 
and I didn’t dare to take my eyes off the spot where he had gone down ; but 
I called to my wounded beast with all my might, and when he had struggled 
through the water and gained a moment’s hold of the rock, I jumped down 
and caught him, and somehow — I don’t know how — half carried and half 
dragged him up the little bit of steep ascent, till we were safe on the top, — 
on the dry land again. And then, — upon my word, I don’t know what I did 
next, only I think, as I looked at my darling’s poor crushed limbs, with the 
blood oozing from them, and heard his choking gasps for breath — I — I for- 
got for a moment or two that I was a man at all, and burst out crying like a 
child. 

“Boys, you don’t know what it is to feel that a living creature has tried 
to give up his life for you, even though the creature is only a soulless dog. 
Do you think I had another friend in the world who would have done what 
Rolf had done for me? If I had, I did not know it. And then when I 
thought that it was while he had been trying to save my life that I had 
taken up my gun and struck him! There are some things, my lads, that a 
man does without meaning any harm by them, which yet, when he sees 
them by the light of after events, he can never bear to look back upon 
without a sort of agony ; and those blows I gave to Rolf are of that sort. 
He forgave them,— my noble dog ; but I have never forgiven myself for 
them to this hour. When I saw him lying before me, with his blood trick- 
ling out upon the sand, I think I would have given my right hand to save 
his life. And well I might, too, for he had done ten times more than that 
to save mine. 
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“ He licked the tears off my cheeks, my poor old fellow; I remember that. 
We looked a strange pair, I dare say, as we lay on the ground together, with 
our heads side by side. It’s a noble old head still, isn’t it, boys? (I don’t 
mean mine, but this big one down here. All right, Rolf! We’re only talk- 
ing of your beauty, my lad.) It’sas grand a head as ever a dog had. I had 
his picture taken after I came home. I’ve had him painted more than once, 
but somehow I don’t think the painters have ever seen quite into the bottom 
of his heart. At least, I fancy that if I were a painter I could make some- 
thing better of him than any of them have done yet. Perhaps it’s only a 
notion of mine, but, to tell the truth, I’ve only a dozen times or so in my 
life seen a painting of a grand dog that looks quite right. But I’m wander- 
ing from my story, though, indeed, my story is almost at an end. 

“When I had come to my senses a little, I had to try to get my poor 
Rolf moved. We were a long way from any house, and the creature 
could n’t walk a step. I tore up my shirt, and bound his wounds as well as 
I could, and then I got my clothes on, and called to my horse, and in some 
way, as gently as I could, — though it was no easy thing to do it, —I got him 
and myself together upon the horse’s back, and we began our ride. There 
was a village about four or five miles off, and I made for that. It was aitong, 
hard jolt for a poor fellow with both his hind-legs broken, but he bore it as 
patiently as if he had been a Christian.. I never spoke to him but, panting 
as he was, he was ready to lick my hands and look lovingly up into my face. 
I’ve wondered since, many a time, what he could have thought about it all ; 
and the only thing I am sure of is that he never thought much of the thing 
that he himself had done. That seemed, I know, all natural and simple to 
him ; I don’t believe that he has ever understood to this day what anybody 
wondered at in it, or made a hero of him for. For the noblest people are 
the people who are noble without knowing it ; and the same rule, I fancy, 
holds good, too, for dogs. 

“TI got him to a resting-place at last, after a weary ride, and then I had 
his wounds dressed ; but it was weeks before he could stand upon his feet 
again, and when at last he began to walk he limped, and he has gone on 
limping ever since. The bone of one leg was so crushed that it could n’t 
be set properly, and so that limb ‘is shorter than the other three. He does 
n’t mind it much, I dare say,— I don’t think he ever did, — but it has been a 
pathetic lameness to me, boys. It’s all an old story now, you know,” said 
Uncle Dick, abruptly, “ but it’s one of those things that a man does n’t for- 
get, and that it would be a shame to him if he ever coudd forget as long as 
his life lasts.” 

Uncle Dick stooped down again as he ceased to speak, and Rolf, dis- 
turbed by the silence, raised his head to look about him. As his master 
had said, it was a grand old head still, though the eyes were growing dim 
now with age. Uncle Dick laid his hand upon it, and the bushy tail began 
to wag. It had wagged at the touch of that hand for many a long day. 

“We’ve been together for fifteen years. He’s getting old now,” said 
Uncle Dick. 

Georgiana M. Craik. 
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FROGGIE AND HIS FRIENDS. 


| lear ante was a dandy ; — 
“T and the sun, you see, 

Rise early in the morning ; — 
Good morning, Sun!” says he. 


Froggie went a bathing, 
The barber made him shine ; 
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Froggie and his Friends. 


His mother washed his clothes out, 
And hung them on the line. 
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Froggie went a wooing ;— 
“O lady fair,” said he, 
“ Take, take this pretty posy! 


And, O lady fair, take me!” 


Froggie gave a concert 
In a moonlit place ; 
The little frogs sang treble, 
And the old frogs sang the bass. 





Froggie and his Friends. 


Froggie was a master ; 
He kept the village school, 
And taught the little froggies 
To dive into the pool. 


Two little frogs played truant ; 
They went to have some fun ; 

Along came Craney Longlegs, 
And then there was but one! 
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Froggie and his Friends, 


When good little frogs have supper, 
He will cry and pout; 

Says Mamma Frog, “ You were naughty, 
And you must go without.” 


With a mushroom for a table, 
And butterflies for tea, 
If I were only a frog, now, 
How happy I should be! 
VOL. IX.— NO. VI. 23 
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THE SCREW PROPELLER AND ITS DISCOVERER. 


T was in 1846. I had crossed the Atlantic in the “ Washington.” She 

was a paddle-wheel steamer, as all steam-vessels were at that day. The 
great objection to these ships was that they could not be used as line-of-bat- 
tle ships, because the side-wheels were exposed to shot and shell. More 
than that, they could not carry a full battery of guns, and, come what will, 
ships-of-the-line must carry broadsides. A paddle-wheel steamer might 
have a few long pivot-guns fore and aft, useful enough for long ranges and 
for bringing to a rapid sailing vessel, but entirely unfitted for action at close 
quarters. In fact, it had been pretty much settled by officers in every navy 
of the world, that, without some substitute for the paddle-wheel man-of-war, 
it could only be employed in carrying despatches or towing other ships in 
or out of action. Ingenious men were, indeed, racking their brains for 
some new propeller, but everybody doubted their success. 

There lived at that time a Middlesex gentleman, by occupation a farmer, 
yet, curiously enough, endued with great liking for things that do not concern 
farmers at all. Instead of filling his house and farm-yard with models of 
ploughs, reapers, and threshing-machines, his whole mind was bent upon 
ship-building, and especially on the application of screws as propellers for 
steamers. He would sit in his office, with a tub of water before him, a 
model of a boat by his side, and a corkscrew in his hand, boring the water 
for hours. Sometimes he would stop, take up the boat, look it over, under, 
and lengthways ; then throw it down again, and take to boring the water 
with the corkscrew. Neighbors, touching forefinger to forehead signifi- 
cantly, said, as they saw him boring at the water, “ At any rate, there’s a 
screw loose there.” But the inventor paid them no heed; went on accumu- 
lating long screws and short screws, screws with sharp threads and screws 
with flat threads, screws on spindles and screws on wheels, and, increasing 
his boat models, furnished at length each with a working screw. 

Some time in June, 1846, I went upon invitation down to this gentleman’s 
house. His name was Francis Pettit Smith.* He showed me his screw 
models. By this time he was getting to be known on both sides of the 
Atlantic, having taken out several patents, and I was greatly interested in 
his inventions. 

First in order came No. 1, a clumsy boat, filled with clock-work, and 
having attached a screw running the whole length of the keel. Winding up 
the machinery, he placed her on a large vat of water, through which she cut 
her way superbly. “ But she won’t do,” he said; “you can’t fill a ship’s 
hold with wheels.” 

Then came No. 2, a fair boat, well made, trim, still too full of wheels, and 
with two screws, one on each side, “ which,” says the inventor, “ will never 


* Mr. Smith was not the first inventor who tried to propel vessels through the water by means of a 
screw at the stern ; but he was the first who succeeded in the attempt. — Epirors. 
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answer.” No. 3 was a little boat with a long corkscrew poking out behind, 
where the rudder ought to be; the screw spinning round and round and 
pushing the little craft on by means of this self-same spinning motion. In 
spite of the awkward screw, sticking far out behind, No. 3 was evidently the 
pet of Mr. Smith. 

“ T have great hopes of that fellow,” he remarked. “He is my man.” 

“ But,” I said, “if that notion is ever brought to bear, —if ever the screw 
be made to take the place of the paddle-wheel, and if the screw is to be 
fixed behind, pray, where will you put your rudder ? ” 

“ That is rather a poser,” he replied, looking grave and scratching his 
ear ; “but I hope to be able to make the length of that screw so short that 
it shall be far less inconvenient. Perhaps I shall be able to shorten it 
enough to fit it in between the dead-wood” (the after-run of a vessel) “ and 
the rudder.” ‘ . 

“Then, in diminishing the length of the screw, do you think that you 
diminish its propulsive force ?” 

“Of course I do. Does any one doubt shat?” asked the inventor, 
sharply. 

“Perhaps not. And you diminish the propulsive power proportionately 
to the length of the screw cut off?” 

“Well,” replied Mr. Smith, “we must wait and see. That remains to be 
proved.” 

Now, there is not an intelligent boy of fourteen who does not know that 
the propulsive power of a screw is not in proportion to its length. A 
short has precisely as much: power as a long screw. It has more. There 
is less friction to overcome. But nobody knew this twenty-six years ago ; 
and our Francis Pettit Smith, who grew to be one of the most famous men 
in England, to whom parliament granted a great pension, and for whom the 
scientific British workers made up a purse of many thousand pounds, —a 
mathematician and mechanic combined, whose head was clear as a bell, — 
even he went on, cutting his screw propellers shorter and shorter, fearing 
all the while that he was diminishing their propulsive power. It was not 
until after many weeks that he got at the truth. Piece after piece came off, 
and yet the speed of the model boat was not diminished. Finally he had 
shortened the screw to a helix of two turns, was afraid to reduce it more, 
put it on to a boat on Paddington Canal, and started her. She went 
superbly. He was delighted. Admiralty officers looked on with wonder. 
Two turns of a screw propelling a boat eight miles an hour! It was a 
marvel. 

But accidents will happen ; and one must needs happen at this auspicious 
moment of our friend’s success. Some boys rolled a large rock down 
the sides of the canal. The little boat was just passing. It grazed upon 
the rock ; there came a crash ; the frail thing stopped, trembled, threw off one 
helical turn of her screw, which immediately washed ashore, started again, 
and went on with greater speed to the end of her course. She sailed all the 

. better. There was no doubt of it. Mechanics understand now why this 
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was. Nobody, least of all the great inventor, understood then. But, ever 

since, the problem of attaching a screw to a ship’s stern has been as simple 

as making a poplar whistle or a paper kite. The screw fits into the merest 

slit of the thousands of steamers now thus propelled, and there is space 

quite enough for it in every one, no matter how squat and chunk the keel 
between the dead-wood and the rudder. 

If that old Syracuse mechanic, Archimedes, 

could see the curtailed screw in the after-run of 

a steamer, would he understand it? I doubt. 

. In fact, it is not a screw at all, but a mere flat 

vane. More than anything else, it is like the tail of a fish, cut short off, 

twisted a little in opposite directions, and mounted on a spindle, 
NV. S. Dodge. 


ROBBIE’S CHICKENS. 


OBBIE had two chickens. Little round fuzzy balls they were, with 

bright black eyes and pink toes. They did n’t live out in a cold coop 

in the yard, — no, indeed! They lived in acosey box in a warm corner of the 
kitchen, and slept in a basket filled with cotton. 

They were not common chickens, scratching. around in the dirt, and eat- 
ing bugs and such things off the ground; on the contrary, they took their 
food from a dish, — like other people who live in houses, — and drank out of 
one of Robbie’s mugs. 

They were odd little fellows, altogether. You see, they had the misfor- 
tune to come out of their warm egg-shell houses just at the beginning of 
cold weather ; and Mrs. Morris — who brought milk to Robbie’s mamma — 
tried to make them and their brothers and sisters comfortable in the barn. 
But one after another died, till only these two were left, and she brought 
them over in her pocket, and gave them to Robbie for pets. 

One was buff and the other black, and they looked very cunning, running 
around the kitchen, and pecking at the floor as if it was good to eat. Rob- 
bie was perfectly delighted, but mamma did not know what to do with them. 

“ I don’t see where we can have them, Robbie,” she said. 

“1 know someping,” said he, triumphantly. “I can six’em! put’em in 
a box!” 

“ But, dear me! they ’ll be such a bother,” said mamma. 

“*T won’t boder,” said Robbie, dancing around so full of happiness that 
mamma couldn’t say another word. “I can get dinner. I’m a cooker. 
Corn and oats, — the milk-woman said so. Papa’s got a whole crowd of oats 
out to the barn. Oh!—and water!” and he fairly jumped up and down 
with delight. 
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These two chickens soon got to be part of the family. They ran all over 
the house as tame as kittens. It would be funny if they were not tame, for 
one or the other of them was generally in Robbie’s arms. They would 
come when he called them, and eat out of his hands. 

Now, nothing can be more cunning than wee bits of chickens, but they 
won’t stay chicks, you know; they insist on growing up into hens. Robbie’s 
chickens did just like their cousins who live in the poultry-yard, and by 
Christmas day they were almost hens. Droll enough it looked to see two 
hens walking around the house. 

Mamma wanted to put them out in the coop, but Robbie was horrified at 
the idea. “I couldn’t sink of it,” he said, when mamma proposed it; 
“they ’d be all cold.”” So they stayed in, and were dressed up for Christmas 
with blue ribbons tied around their necks, and had for their Christmas din- 
ner just what Robbie did, for he got papa to fill a plate for them. Though 
I can’t say they ate much of it. 

A few days after, Buffy got sick ; she moped around, refused to eat, and a 
great swelling came on her neck. Robbie was in great distress, and mam- 
ma sent to Mrs. Morris and borrowed a book. It was a sort of a doctor- 
book for chickens, and had a great gilt cock and hen on the cover. Mamma 
studied it, and made up her mind that Buffy was “crop bound, ” and must 
have an operation performed, or die. 

Now mamma was n’t fond of surgical operations, — she could hardly bear 
to dig out a sliver. But there was Robbie full of grief, and the book said it 
would n’t hurt much. So she took Buffy, and went into her room and 
locked the door. Then with a pair of sharp scissors she just snipped the 
skin over the swelling on the chicken’s neck, and, sure enough, there was 
her crop stuffed full of corn and wheat. Buffy did n’t seem to mind it much. 
She took out a coffee-cup full, and then put a linen rag around the neck, 
and went out to the sitting-room. “There, Robbie, I think she ’ll get well 
now,” she said, putting her into her little basket. 

If that chicken did n’t get well, it was n’t for want of care, for Robbie was 
as fussy a little nurse as you ever saw. He brought her everything he 
could think of to eat, from corn and oats to soft bread and mashed potatoes ; 
but not a speck would she touch. She just sat humped up in a corner of 
her box, and would n’t move. At last a cup of fresh water tempted her, and 
she took a few sips. Robbie was watching her, and ina minute he saw the 
water run out and wet the bandage on her neck. 

“© mamma, mamma!” he cried, rushing into the sitting-room, with 
tears streaming down his cheeks, “the water all runned out! Buffy’s got a 
hole in her ! put some camphor on.” 

“She don’t want camphor on,” said mamma, thinking a moment. “I'll 
fix her all right ; bring her here.” 

Robbie took her up very carefully in his two little hands, and kissed the 
top of her head as he gave her to mamma. 

“ Now go to my medicine-box and get my court-plaster,” said she. 

Robbie went and got the plaster; he knew it well enough, for he always 
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had it on his fingers when he hurt them. Mamma cut a piece of the plaster, 
put aside the feathers, and stuck it over the little wound. 

“ Don’t put on that old rag,” said Robbie ; “ put on a hankerfish.” And 
he dove deep into his little pocket and brought out a specimen. 

“ Not that dirty one,” said mamma ; “ get a clean one.” 

So Robbie ran to his drawer and took out a little clean one with a red 
border. Mamma tied it around Buffy’s neck, and let her go. 

“ Now, she looks ’stonishing,” said Robbie. And she did look funny with 
her white collar. 

“ Why, what’s the matter?” said papa, when he came in. “Is. Buffy get- 
ting to be a dandy, with a fancy necktie ?” 

“ No,” said Robbie, earnestly, “ Buffy got broke; she got a bounded 
crop ; this is the doctor’s shop, and mamma’s the mother of it, and she must 
have dirt and gravel.” 

“ Why, what does mamma want with dirt and gravel?” said papa, soberly. 
“ T did n’t know she liked such things.” 

“ No, — Buffy,” said Robbie ; “she had to be cut with the fivers, and it 
did n’t hurt, and the water runned out, and she could n’t eat wivout we put 
on coat-plaster ! ” 

“ A dreadful state of things!” said papa. “Hadn’t we better send her 
to the hospital till she grows up?” 

“No, this is the grow place,” said Robbie. “She'll get well in a mitit.” 

And she did get well in a few days, if not in a minute, as Robbie thought. 

Olive Thorne. 


“A PERFECT PLAGUE.” 


HIZ — whew — rattle — slam — bang — clump, clump! Everybody 

knew Fred was coming. His mother began to gaze anxiously toward 
the door, trying to imagine in what plight her boy would enter. Aunt Har- 
riet dropped her work, ready to run for rags, strings, or plasters, long expe- 
rience having taught her to be on the alert for wounds, cuts, and bruises, 
The door flew open with a jerk, and with two leaps Fred and a big basket 
landed beside a table where Lute was mounting autumn leaves, 

“See here, Lute!” exclaimed Fred, pushing the’ basket on the table, hit- 
ting the varnish-bottle, which, in its turn, gave the mucilage a friendly push, 
till over they went together. 

“O Fred, you are the biggest torment I ever saw; you spoil something 
every time you come near me!” cried Lute, in her impatience. 

If she had seen the look that crossed Fred’s happy, handsome face, she 
would have been sorry for the thoughtless words ; but she did n’t look up. 
The hurt, sorry look changed to a hard, defiant one as it settled in his bright 
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blue eyes, and he took up the basket to go out, muttering, “I guess shell 

know it before I go near her again!” 

nd “O dear!” groaned Lute, as she picked up the leaves, and wiped up the 
two little streams of mucilage and varnish that were slowly trickling 
down on the carpet, “that boy grows worse and worse! he’s a perfect 
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ed plague !” 
“ You ought not to speak to him as you did, Lucy,” said her mother, gen- 
th tly. “I think Fred was sorry, but you didn’t give him a chance to say so.” 
“ Well, what if he was sorry ? he will do something else just as bad in half 
st an hour.” 
“I know he’s a little rough,” her mother went on, “ but he does n’t mean 
od any harm.” 
st “ Now, mother, how can you say so? Only last week he threw the cat 


into the soap-barrel, and he must climb that young ash after his cap, and 
knock off my hanging-basket and break it. He could have taken a ladder, i 
and not gone on the side of the tree where the basket hung. After he 
it got his cap, instead of putting it on he threw it at the cat, and broke the 
handsomest dahlia in the garden. Then, last night, when Will Schofield and 


" all the others were up here playing croquet, —I suppose you will think it 
er was silly, — Will asked if I got my roses working in the garden. Before I 
had time to answer, Fred spoke up, and said, ‘I guess she puts the roses on i] 
? in her chamber ; that’s why she is so late to breakfast.’ Of course, I Hal 
.t. could n’t say anything, and I don’t know what they all thought. Then, just 1] 
look at what he’s done now !” and the tears trembled in Lute’s eyes. 
“You ’re somewhat to blame for that yourself,” replied Aunt Harriet, “ for i| 
you know I told you to spread a paper on the table-cloth and another on the ei 
carpet under the table. As for what he said last night, it is n’t likely Will / 
Schofield noticed it, or, if he did, remembered it two minutes. He’ll out- i] 
grow such ways by and by.” : st 
“O yes, I know you and mother always take Fred’s part,” sobbed Lute. ay 
“T guess if mother would tell father some of his tricks, he would ‘ outgrow’ . 
ly some of them pretty quick. But if father finds out anything it is all | 
‘d smoothed over.” L | 
r- It was strange how, with a slight difference in the subject, Fred’s thoughts 1 | 
e- were running in the same direction as Lute’s. | 
s, ‘“ She grows crosser and crosser,” he muttered, digging his toes into the eo} 
ot chips behind the wood-house, “ and since Will Schofield comes up here, she | 
don’t want me round at all. I s’pose I do plague her. I don’t see why I | i 
t- have to upset everything before I fairly get near it.” And the boy actually | 
: sat with his cap over his eyes full three minutes, resolving he would be very L | 
careful next time. i 
g “‘ Plaze, marm, can masther Frid go to the sthore fur me?” asked Brid- / 
get, putting her head in at the door, an hour later. 
e “ Certainly,” said Mrs. Randall. 
>, “ An’ is he not back yit ?” 


“ Why, is n’t he about the house somewhere ?” 
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“ Shure, marm, an’ he stharted fur Toompson’s Pond wid half a dozen boys 
an hour agone, but I thought he was back afoor.” 

“Thompson’s Pond?” repeated his mother, aghast. “Why, his father 
has told him never to go there with the boys !” 

“You see now just how well he obeys,” said Lute, rather pleased with an 
opportunity to show her superiority in reading Fred’s character. 

“© marm,” cried Bridget, putting her head in again, “ shure, there’s a 
man here as says the boys is all kilt, and masther Fred drowndid wid both 
his legs broke, fallin’ out a tree!” 


O dear! how still the house was! Father and mother gone to find Fred, 
and Lute left with Aunt Harriet and Bridget, to get ready for their coming 
home. What kind of a coming home would it be? They didn’t dare think. 
Tommy Witham, a sort of Job’s comforter, came in, and followed Lute as she 
went restlessly about the house trying to do something. In one corner of 
the hall lay the big basket that had made so much trouble, but somehow 
Lute wanted it now. As she lifted it up, the cover slipped one side, and two 
or three bright leaves fell out. The basket was full. 

“Yes,” said Tommy, who found the silence very oppressive, “me and 
Fred ’s been away over to Brickett’s woods this afternoon to get them for you. 
I should ha’ thought he’d ha’ been too tired to go off again. I’m ’bout used 
up.” A manly expression Tommy was fond of using. 

“ And he was going to give them to me when I drove him off,” thought 
Lute, with a sharp pang. “What a wicked thing lam! Why don’t they 
come? He must be—” No, she could n’t bring herself to speak the word ; 
and, catching up Fred’s geography, she turned the leaves from sheer neces- 
sity of doing something. 

On the fly-leaf was “ Freddie Randall,” in her father’s writing. She 
remembered when he wrote it; they had all said it was hard to tell which 
was prouder, — Fred of the new book, or the father that his only son had 
advanced a step in learning. Would he ever write his boy’s name again? 
Then there was the boy’s scrawl, and here the name again in Old 
English type, and on another leaf strange-looking birds with banners in 
their beaks, bearing that name so precious now. And now his favorite pic- 
ture of a prancing horse. How hard he worked over that with dirty fingers, 
head on one side, and tongue stuck hard into his cheek, — and how Lute 

_had scolded because he abused his books so! She would have been glad at 
that minute to see him drawing in T.ennyson’s poems, a present from Will 
Schofield last birthday. He had taken two or three of her paints to color 
the illustrations in the book. Here the Falls of Niagara were painted a 
bright red with a dark green sky overhead. A party of negroes in very 
blue shirts were cutting yellow sugar-cane ; and in a picture of the arctic 
regions, a ship was frozen among straw-colored and scarlet icebergs, while 
orange and vermilion Northern Lights streamed over the scene. Out from 
the leaves fluttered a bit of paper, upon which Tommy again vouchsafed 
information. 
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“Fred writ that right in—the teacher had company —her feller, I 
guess,” he added, by way of explanation. “He was going to put it in the 
post-office, but had to get an envelope first. Readit.” And Tommy glowed 
with pride at Fred’s skill. “I give him the paper,” he added, swelling with 
generosity. 

The paper looked as if it had been cut with a dull knife from the back of 
an old letter ; and Lute read, — 


“ MR. SKOFIELD I do not want you to think what I sed about my sister was 
tru I toled it to plage hir she get up before I do she is the best girl in the 
world and I gess you think so two I rote this becaws I do not want what 
I sed too be a ly FRED RANDALL.” 


“Teacher thought he was writin’ in his writin’-book all the time,” snick- 
ered Tommy, but Lute didn’t hear. 

It was very still now. The early twilight had fallen, and it was almost 
dark, but nobody had thought of lamps. Aunt Harriet was slowly rocking 
to and fro; Lute, having cried herself so sick that she could cry no more, 
lay on the sofa, trying hard not to think ; Tommy was stretched beside her 
on the floor; and Bridget, with her apron over her head, was rocking back 
and forth on the kitchen floor, moaning for the “two eyes that werr the 
light of the house.” Was that the street door? It shut withaslam. Gus 
Robbins, probably. Why could n’t people stay away just now! Somebody 


tumbled on the stairs. How much that sounded like Fred! If we could 


only hear him tumble up stairs again — 

“Why, what are you all in the dark for?” Everybody jumped. There 
was no mistake this time, for this was nobody but Fred. 

In answer to Aunt Harriet’s and Lute’s questions and Tommy’s open- 
mouthed wonder, he only said, “O, Bridget is so stupid! We went up on 
Thompson’s hill after beech-nuts, and Rufe Douglass did fall out of a tree 
and break his arm. When father and mother found me all right, they 
thought they ’d go round by Uncle Job’s. Father told me to come and tell 
you, but I wanted to go round by Lin Foye’s and see if his doves had any 
squabs yet, so I didn’t get along very quick. Been to supper? I’m ’bout 
starved.” 

Supper! Who had thought of supper ?—-and going after squabs when 
they were suffering so! They didn’t know whether to give him all the pre- 
serves he could eat, for joy that he was safe, or send him to bed without a 
mouthful, they were so vexed at his not getting “ along very quick.” 

But I rather think joy triumphed, for it was reported Fred had said at 
school it was “ first-rate to have folks think you were drowned, it made ’em 
awful clever to a feller” ; and about a week after, as Bridget was scolding 
because Fred had left mud-tracks on the clean floor, when he had been told 
so many times to wipe his feet, Lute wiped up the mud herself, and said, 
“You can’t expect a boy to remember everything, Bridget.” 

Annie M. Libby. 
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The Robin's Protest. 


THE ROBIN’S PROTEST. 


wi S idle as the birds,” you say. 
Ah, much you know about it! 

We’re busy all the livelong day; 
We can’t get on without it. 

“It isn’t much to build a nest?” 
Well, then, suppose you try it. 

Just work a week, and do your best, — 
There’d not a bird come nigh it! 


You don’t know where to find nice things, 
Nor how to weave them nicely, 

And fix the sticks and straws and strings 
Each in its place precisely. 

You can’t accomplish that small task 
With twenty times our labor; 

Then don’t be hard — that’s all I ask— 
Upon your little neighbor. 


While wife is sitting, through the day 
You ’ll hear my music ringing ; 

She’d tire to death, I’ve heard her say, 
If ’t were not for my singing. 

And when the little ones have come, 
I help about the worming ; 

Each day full fifty we bring home, 
And never mind their squirming. 


I fill one mouth, and then away 
As fast as I can skurry, 
With voices in my ear that say, 
“O father, hurry, hurry!” 
Then, just before they’re taking wing, 
I must keep close behind them ; 
It would be such a dreadful thing 
If some bad cat should find them! 


There is the twilight concert too, 
And that must be attended. 
And now, it must be clear to you 
Our cares are never ended. 
For thus we work the livelong day, — 
You can’t pretend to doubt it, — 
You see there is no other way! 
And that is all about it. 
Laura Bowe. 
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The Sleep Angel. 


THE SLEEP ANGEL. 


4 MAMMA! this is just the time for a story,” said Charlie Lindsay, 
following his mother to the piazza one lovely evening in June; 
“ please sit down in this comfortable chair, and tell the nicest story you know.” 

“O yes, do, mamma,” said May Lindsay, a bright girl eleven years old ; 
and “ Yes, please do, mamma,” was echoed by little Effie, the pet and darling 
of the household; and, springing into her mother’s arms, she clasped her 
little hands round her neck, and showered her with kisses. 

“‘ Why, Effie dear,” said Mrs. Lindsay, “it is almost your bedtime. I am 
afraid you could not keep awake to hear a story.” 

“Yes, I can, mamma.” And Effie opened her bright blue eyes to their full- 
est extent, and, folding her hands demurely in front of her, sat up very 
straight on her mother’s lap. 

Mrs. Lindsay smiled, and, kissing Effie, said, “ Well, children, I shall tell 
you a new story to-night, about a very sweet little friend of yours, whom you 
all know, and love very dearly too, sometimes, though often you treat her 
harshly, push her away, and pretend you do not know her at all. This is 
the little Sleep Angel, who every night, when the sun goes to rest behind 
the clouds, leaves her home in the sky and comes down to the earth to give 
rest to all the poor tired people in the world. The birds high up in the air 
first see her, as she starts out, and they gather around her, flying in front of 
her, behind her, and at the side of her, singing her their sweetest songs, 
telling her all that has made them sad or happy through the day, and whis- 
pering their secrets in her ear. Down they fly together, as merry and happy 
as the day is long, feeling that they never shall be tired with such a dear 
little friend so near them. But the birds are mistaken, for soon their songs 
grow more quiet, their wings feel heavy, and when they reach the tree-tops 
they fly to their nests, and, closing their eyes, the Sleep Angel drops a kiss 
on their soft little heads, and leaves them in charge of the wind, who rocks 
them to and fro all night long. 

“When the birds are safely stowed away in their nests, the angel flies 
down into the great dark forest, where the lions and tigers are roaring and 
howling, rushing wildly around and frightening every one who comes within 
sound of their voices. The tiny little angel stops and listens to all this up- 
roar, but she is not frightened by it, for she loves the wild beasts as much 
as the birds swinging high above her head ; so she is not afraid to sit on the 
lion’s broad shoulders, to smooth his shaggy mane with her soft white hand, 
fan him with her wings, and whisper pretty words in his ear, that all day 
long hears nothing gentle, till gradually the roughness dies out of his voice, 
the restlessness disappears from his limbs, he stretches himself out on the 
soft ground, and is far away in the land of dreams. 

“Over all the earth the Sleep Angel flies. One evening she reached a 
great. city just as the sun had set. The streets were filled with people hur- 
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rying home, all anxious to reach their little boys and girls before sleep 
should shut their eyes. There were fathers with very mysterious looking 
packages under their arms, and from the kind look on their faces, one 
might guess there was a doll or toy for some little body looking eagerly for 
papa. Mothers had dainty-looking baskets in their hands, with delicious 
fruit peeping from under the covers, and the smiles on their faces told how 
they were thinking of the merry greeting the children would give them, and 
how their eyes would sparkle over the ripe strawberries and cherries. 

“The angel saw all these people, but she stood aside from them, and let 
them go their way. Presently a pale, tired-looking woman passed her very 
quickly ; her face was sad, and her step was nervous and hurried. Under 
her arm she had a large bundle, while in her hand she carried very carefully 
a small basket of fruit and a bouquet of flowers. The little angel knew at 
once that this poor woman needed her, so followed her silently, on through 
the crowded streets, past the stores where the lights were beginning to 
sparkle and glisten, through narrow streets and broad streets, till, far away 
from the handsome houses and brilliant shops, in a narrow alley, the woman 
stopped before a house that looked as cleari and bright as anything could 
look in such a dull, dark place. 

“The woman ran up the stairs with the same rapid step that had taken 
her through the streets, and, opening a door, said cheerily, ‘ Well, Jacky dear, 
have I been gone very long?’ And she went close to the bed, where a 
little boy was lying, very pale and thin, while his great dark eyes had a rest- 
less look in them, as if he were seeking something he could not find. ‘See 
what I have brought you, darling,’ said his mother, opening the basket filled 
with strawberries. Jacky smiled, and, putting his little white hand on his 
mother’s face, stroked it gently as she sat beside him. ‘ Mrs. Graham says you 
must go to see her, Jacky, when you get well; she wants you to play in her 
garden, and such a garden as it is, Jacky! It is like fairy-land. Here is a 
bunch of flowers from it; I will put them in your china vase at your side, 
and you can see them all the time.’ 

“The mother turned to get some water for the flowers, and, coming back, 
she said, ‘ Have you been asleep yet, Jacky ?’ 

“«No, mamma, not yet; but I am very, very tired, and my bones do ache 
so, I wish I could sleep; I think some one is holding my eyes open, mam- 
ma, for I cannot close them, though I do try.’ 

“Poor little fellow!’ said the mother to herself, going to the window to 
brush away a tear; ‘he has hardly slept the past two days, and I know he 
cannot get well unless he rests ; I wish I could make him sleep.’ 

“Sing him the good-night song you used to sing.’ 

“The mother started ; the Sleep Angel had whispered the words, and they 
came to the poor woman like a new idea. So she prepared some straw- 
berries for Jacky, with a bright smile on her face, and, going back to his 
bedside, fed him with the refreshing fruit, that was so cooling to his parched 
lips and throat. 

“* How good it is!’ said Jacky, with a smile, when he had finished eating ; 
‘and how kind you are, too, mamma!’ 
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““ Now, Jacky, let me smooth the pillows for you, and then I will sit by 
your side and sing you the good-night song that always put you to sleep 
when you were very small. Give mea kiss, dear, and lie on this side, so 
that I can see your face and hold your hand.’ 

“ Then the mother began her low song in a sweet, clear voice, and the 
Sleep Angel joined her too, though the woman did not hear her; she only 
wondered that she had never noticed before how soothing and quiet the 
song was, and how it rested her to sing it. 
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“ The little angel then hovered very low over Jacky’s bed, smoothed all 
the pain away from his forehead with her soft white hand, folded her wings 
full of rest around his weary little frame, fanned his burning cheeks as she 
fluttered around him, and all the while sang with the mother the quiet, 
drowsy song. Meanwhile’the gold died out of the western clouds, the twi- 
light deepened into night; and as the moon and stars came out, they 
peeped in at the window and saw Jacky sleeping peacefully, his head resting 
on his hand, and a sweet smile playing around his mouth. The little angel 
kissed him gently, and then passed out through the open window, leaving 
the mother by the bedside, still singing the old song that had been so com- 
forting to Jacky. 

“ All night long the angel was very busy, hushing little children to sleep, 
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soothing poor tired people, whose heads ached and whose hearts were heavy, 
dropping such pleasant thoughts into sick people’s minds that they forgot 
their pain and weariness, and wandered off into a beautiful dreamland, where 
no one was ever sick or suffering. 

“The sun was high in the heavens when Jacky slowly opened his eyes 
and gazed vacantly around as if everything were strange about hin, till, 
seeing his mother’s anxious face, he smiled, and said, ‘Where am I, mam- 
ma? Is this our home? I thought I must be in heaven; so many beautiful 
spirits were hovering over my pillow, I quite forgot my pain.’ 

“The mother clasped her little boy in her arms, while tears of joy rolled 
down her cheeks. Whien she could speak, she said, ‘ You must not talk too 
much now, darling, and when you have had yeur breakfast you must rest, 
and perhaps the angels will come back to you again.’ 

“The angel did come back, and told Jacky such pretty stories that his 
dreams by day were as cheery as those at night. She had made herself his 
nurse, and very tenderly she watched him, day and night too, taking care 
that no gloomy spirits should come to make the little boy sad. 

“ One day, when Jacky’s mother was sitting by his side, talking to him as 
she sewed, the postman brought her a letter. 

“It is from Uncle Ned, Jacky: ; and as Mrs. Nelson read the letter the 
tears came into her eyes, and her cheeks brightened. 

“ ¢ What does he say, mamma ?’ 

“¢Just what I wanted to hear, dear. He has taken grandpa’s old cottage 
in the country, and he and Aunt Mary want us to go to them as soon as we 
can. Just think, Jacky, we can go to the real country, where the flowers are 
blooming and the air is fresh and clear ; you can roll on the hay and feed the 
hens and chickens, have plenty of fresh eggs and milk, and grow so rosy 
and fat that I shall hardly know you, darling’; and the mother stooped to 
kiss the little thin face that was turned so eagerly toward her. 

“ All day long Jacky and his mother talked of their visit, and the next 
morning they started on their journey. The cars flew over the road so fast 
that Jacky had not time to see half that he wanted to, when his mother 
touched him, and said, ‘We get out here, dear.” In a moment he was 
clasped by two strong arms, and Uncle Ned was kissing his pale, thin face. 

“Come, Alice, walk by me, while I carry Jacky,’ said Uncle Ned, calling 
a pretty, golden-haired child to his side. ‘You and Alice will have merry 
times together when you get stronger; and you must get well very soon ; 
we don’t have sick people in the country.’ 

“ They all talked on cheerily till they reached the cottage, which was 
really as beautiful as Jacky had imagined it, with roses and honeysuckles 
climbing over the porch, and the garden filled with flowers. 

“The country was a constant wonder to Jacky, and Alice was such a 
charming cousin! She knew where all the prettiest places were around the 
farm, where the sweetest wild-flowers grew, where the brook was the deep- 
est and the water dashed most mérrily over the stones. All day long the 
children were out in the fields, or when the sun was very warm they would 
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go to the barn and lie down on the sweet, fresh hay. Jacky never was so 
happy before ; he could not possibly tell the little angels at night all he had 
enjoyed and seen through the day, but they understood his feelings, and 
were as happy as he was. 

“ One evening, after tea, they were all sitting inthe porch. Jacky was very 
silent for a long time, looking at the western clouds. At last he said, ‘ It 
is ’most time for the Sleep Angel to come, Allie.’ 

“¢ What do you mean?’ asked Alice, looking very much amused. ‘Do 
you think when you go to sleep that an angel comes to close your eyes ?’ 

“* Yes, indeed, I do,’ replied Jacky, with a very serious expression on his 
face. ‘Every night the Sleep Angel comes, followed by the Dream Angels, 
and we are very happy together.’ 

“ Alice listened very eagerly to all that Jacky was telling her. Then she 
said, ‘ Who told you all these things ?’ 

“¢] think the Sleep Angel or her little friends must have told me,’ said 
Jacky ; ‘for I never knew it till I was sick, and now I know it very well.’ 

“‘T wish I could see the Sleep Angel,’ said Alice. ‘Is she pretty, 
Jacky ?’ 

“¢Q, she is lovely! But you cannot see her with your eyes open.’ 

“¢] will pretend I am asleep,’ said Alice ; ‘1’ll leave the corner of my 
eye open, and if I sing her a song, perhaps she will let me see her with her 
bright, shining wings.’ 

“So when she was in bed that night she sang: — 

* Sweet little Sleep Angel, 
Pray, come near to me, 


That I may tell softly 
How much I love thee. 


‘ Dear little Sleep Angel, 
Bend low over me, 

That I may know truly 
If thou lovest me. 


* Kind little Sleep Angel, 
If thou lovest me, 
Come near to my bedside, 
That I may see thee.’ 


“ Allie’s voice sank lower and lower; the words at last came out very 
slowly, and then died away altogether. The angel had been hovering over 
her head all through the song, fluttering her wings, laying her hands on the 
child’s eyelids, and smiling sweetly at the innocent words that fell from her 
mouth ; then, bending very close to the child at the last words, she pressed 
a warm, loving kiss on her lips, and spread over her face a sunny smile ; but 
Allie saw her only jn her dreams.” 

The moon and stars were shining brightly when Mrs. Lindsay finished her 
story. Effie was lying very still, and May, creeping softly round to her 
mother’s side and looking at Effie, said, “See, mamma, the Sleep Angel has 
come here, too! she has kissed Effie, and left one of her sweetest smiles on 
her lips.” Martha Nichols. 
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HOW HARRY GOT HIS PRINTING-PRESS. 


\V HAT was it that could interest Harry so much in the cover of his magazine? 

Only an advertisement, and he was not particularly fond of that branch of 
literature. But this one was of peculiar interest to him, and was gotten up in a very 
attractive style: — ‘*Do your own printing with a Novelty Press,” in big letters at 
the top, a vignette of a very attractive looking press at the side, and, at the bottom, 
a list of agents for the sale. 

Harry sat in the broad window-seat, his curly head bent over the advertisement, 
reading it through again and again. It was a very fine October morning indeed, and, 
under ordinary circumstances, Harry would have been doubtless joining in the ani- 
mated game of ball which was going on within a stone’s throw of his window, on the 
little school-house green. But as it was, his mind was too much occupied by that ad- 
vertisement to heed much else ; so he went to school with it floating enticingly through 
his brain. 

‘*T wonder how much they cost!” thought he. ‘‘ Any way, I can get the circular 
for nothing.” 

So he took a sheet of paper from his desk, and began to write in a cramped, school- 
boy hand. But what he wrote hardly seemed to satisfy him, and he crumpled up the 
sheet and breathed a half-sigh. 

**T’ll get mamma to do it,” thought he, ‘‘ or else papa ; perhaps he ’d do it best.” 

So at noon he broached the subject to his father and mother at the dinner-table. 

“It’s nothing but a humbug, I guess,” said papa. 

**It would n’t do you any good to have one,” said mamma. 

‘* And is unsurpassed for the use of amateur or general job printers,” quoted Harry, 
glibly, from the advertisement. 

“* Well,” said papa, thinking that now he was going to put an end to it, ‘‘if you 
will earn the money yourself, you may get one.” 

And so that point was settled. Harry set himself to work immediately to get the 
money. He wrote on little slips of paper, ‘‘If anybody wants to buy some white 
rabbits, call on Harry Burmar, one dollar a pair.” A little mixed, but still they satis- 
fied Harry, and conveyed the idea ; so he took them, about twenty in all, to school in 
the afternoon, and distributed them among the boys. 

These rabbits were the descendants of a beautiful pair that had been given him by 
an uncle, since dead. He resolved not to part with the old ones, but to sell all the 
young ones, of which he had several pairs. His notice brought a prompt response, 
and he was accompanied from school by Archy Ellesmere, the son of a rich merchant, 
who lived in the big Gothic cottage on the hill, with beautiful grounds laid out all 
around it. He bought two pairs of the rabbits, and paid Harry the money in two crisp, 
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new dollar-bills. He was just putting up his pocket-book, when three or four of Har- 
ry’s white fantail pigeons came whirling down, and settled in the yard, spreading their 
tails and strutting about like little white turkey gobblers. 

** Will you sell me a pair of these?” asked Archy. ‘‘I will give you two dollars 
for your best pair.” 

‘© Well,” said Harry, ‘‘I’ll ask mamma. Will you wait a minute?” And he ran 
into the house. In a few moments he returned jubilant. ‘‘ Mamma says I can,” 
cried he, holding out his hands with a little corn in them. The largest pair rose, 
and, flying towards him, lighted one in each hand, and began to peck at the corn. 
His fingers closed on their feet, and they were prisoners. ‘‘Sha’n’t I carry the rab- 
bits or the pigeons up for you?” he asked. 

** Thank you,” said Archy; ‘‘I was just thinking how I should get them all up 
alone.” So Harry carried the pigeons, and Archy the rabbits, and they walked up 
the road, each rejoicing over his bargain. ‘‘ What do you want to get money so much 
for, just now?” asked Archy. 

**Oh! nothing,” answered Harry, “ only I want to buy a printing-press, and papa 
thought it was a humbug, and I said I’d get the money myself.” 

‘Oh! that’s it, is it?” said Archy. ‘I know a fellow— my cousin — who has 
one, an Octavo, Cabinet Novelty, he calls it, and he says it’s the best kind of fun.” 

They talked in this way until they reached the door of Archy’s workshop, which 
stood a little back of the house. It was a low, two-story building, about twelve feet 
square, the lower part being used by Archy as a workshop. A little foot-lathe and a 
well-furnished carpenter’s bench stood at one side ; and one corner was occupied by a 
little forge, complete, while different tools were snugly put away in leather loops 
around the walls. 

‘* Bring them right up here,” said Archy, going up the ladder that led to the loft. 
It was a low, well-lighted room, with a row of holes in one end for the ac- 
commodation of his pigeons, which rustled about as the boyscame up. They were 
all of the common breed, and Archy deemed the fantails an important addition. 
Along the side of the room was ranged a row of rabbit-hutches, some empty and some 
occupied. Archy placed the rabbits in the largest of the empty ones, and Harry put 
the fantails into a coop, which he placed where the sun and air could reach them. 
Archy showed him his pets and the workshop below, and the time slipped away 
faster than Harry thought, till Archy said, ‘‘Good night, Harry! I must go in now, 
it is my supper-time. Come up again.” 

And so they separated for the night, Harry rejoicing over his four dollars, and Ar- 
chy over his new acquisitions. 

The next day was Wednesday, and there was no school in the afternoon. So 
Harry set himself to work thinking how to get some more money. 

“‘ Harry,” said his mother, after dinner, ‘‘up in the garret there is a great deal of 
old paper, and you may have it, if you will gather it up and carry it to the junk-shop.” 

Harry seemed to think this almost too slow a way, but concluded to try it. After 
a good five hours’ work, he triumphantly exhibited a barrel full of tightly packed 
white paper, and a big pile on the floor besides. He was tired enough with the job, 
and, after eating a good supper, he went to bed early, his blue eyes closing almost as 
soon as his head touched the pillow. But he was up betimes in the morning, and 
wheeled the whole load to the junk-shop, where he received a dollar and a half for 
the result of his afternoon’s labor. 

After this there was a lull, and no more money seemed forthcoming. During all 
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Thursday and Friday, Harry got only twenty-five cents by going of errands and sell- 
ing an old jackknife. But Friday afternoon there was a call for another pair of 
rabbits, and at the supper-table he found by the side of his plate a blue-covered 
pamphlet directed in a bold hand to ‘‘ Harry Burmar.” It was the circular. Harry 
seized it with a cry of delight, and, after eating a few mouthfuls, ran to his room. 
When his mother came in half an hour later, she found him poring over the fifth page 
by the fast-failing light, and told him to go to bed, and put it under his pillow, so as 
to have it the first thing in the morning. 

For several days the little blue-covered pamphlet was his constant companion, and 
he made and remade estimates, varying from twenty to fifty dollars, At last he fixed 
upon one that seemed to suit him more than any of the others, and which amounted 
to a little more than twenty-one dollars. But he found that it was easier to make an 
estimate, than it was to obtain the wherewithal to make a purchase, 

A little money came in bit by bit, now from the sale of a pair of rabbits, now of a 
pair of fantails, and now from some errand, until at last he lacked only five dollars of 
the required sum. October had meanwhile worn off into November, and November 
into December, and as the tenth of December was his birthday, Harry hoped to find 
the reluctant five dollars on his table as a present from his father and mother. 

So when he awoke on that morning, he stared around and rubbed his eyes, and 
then, suddenly remembering that it was his birthday, and what he expected, he sprang 
out of bed and rushed to the table. But no five-dollar bill met his sight. There was 
a pretty writing-desk, and a book, upon his opening which, two one-dollar bills flut- 
tered to the floor. But this wasn’t what he had expected. He sat down on the bed 
and looked hard at the carpet for about five minutes, till the lump in his throat began 
to go down, and then went down stairs to breakfast, ate but very little, his face show- 
ing, in spite of him, traces of his late grief. 

After he had left the room, his mother spoke of it to his father, and told him what 
she thought was the reason. 

‘* Why, has Harry really been trying to earn that money?” asked his father. ‘“‘I 
thought he had given it up long ago.” 

But when he really began to think of it, he liked Harry’s pluck in setting out to 
earn so large a sum for so small a boy. 

Two tedious weeks went by after that, and still one dollar was lacking. That 
night Harry had a curious dream. In it were mingled types, and rules, and sticks, 
and presses, and all in a great wheel, revolving slowly at first, the yellow rule and 
silvery type glittering as the motion rapidly increased, until it all melted into a broad, 
yellow glare, and Harry awoke, to find the sun shining brightly upon his face. 

He sprang out of bed and rushed to the window; for there, placed where the 
brightest rays of the sun would strike it, stood the nicest little cabinet press, with the 
cunning little drawer-cases pulled out, displaying the shining type within. 

Stuck into the press was a paper which said, ‘‘ From papa and mamma,” while on 
the type-cases were stuck little labels which said, ‘‘ From Uncle John,” ‘** From Aunt 
Sue,” and so on through the long list of his aunts and uncles, who had all combined 
to give him this one dig present, instead of the usual lot of little separate gifts. 

“Merry Christmas!” cried jolly Uncle John, peeping in through the door. 
‘* Make haste, youngster, and get yourself inside that pile of clothes, and come down 
stairs with me, for the whole string of aunts and uncles and cousins have come 
to see the new press and the young printer.” 

Harry dressed himself in a hurry, and went down and saw all the aunts and uncles 
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and cousins ; and they all kissed him and wished him a Merry Christmas, and kissed 
him again when he thanked them for his present, and there wasn’t a happier boy 
this side of the Atlantic. 

The money he had so hardly earned he partly expended in extending his assortment 
of type, and his father deposited the rest in the bank ; and Harry keeps the bank- 
book in the drawer of his birthday writing-desk. 

So now he frints his rabbit notices, and every two weeks he retails to the boys, at 
three cents a copy, ‘‘ The Dawes School Press.” And he has, beside the amusement 
derived, gained a knowledge of an art by which, should it be his choice in the future, 
he might earn an honest livelihood. 

i. Prince, age 15. 


SUMMER TWILIGHT. 


Every hour throughout the long bright days of summer has its own peculiar 
charms, but none are so pleasant to me as the sweet, peaceful twilight. 

How many times, at the close of a warm, sultry summer day, have I sat upon the 
doorstep, watching the last rays of the setting sun, which seem to be giving to the tired 
world a parting benediction. Soon I am joined by the rest of the family, who form a 
pleasant group on the broad piazza, drinking in long draughts of the cool, fresh air 
(which is very welcome after the oppressive heat of the long midsummer afternoon), 
and rejoicing that the toils and labors of the day are over. Sinking lower and lower, 
the sun at last disappears altogether behind the western hills, the light gradually fades 
away from the skies, the birds utter a good-night twitter, and each, with its head be- 
neath its wing, is soon in blissful unconsciousness of wicked boys and cruel snares. 
The silence seems too holy to be broken, the conversation lags, and at length ceases 
altogether. Occasionally a bat darts through the air in search of its evening meal, or 
a toad hops along the path, and the stillness is only broken by the shrill chirp of the 
cricket, and the evening concert of the frogs in the neighboring pond ; while some- 
times we hear in the distance the dismal hoot of some solitary owl. The shadows 
grow deeper and deeper, and at length lose themselves altogether in the darkness. 
And still we linger, though baby Trotty’s eyelids begin to droop, and soon the mother 
lifts him tenderly in her arms and carries him into the house. Then through the 
open window we hear the sound of the baby voice repeating, ‘‘ Now I lay me” 
then the voice of the mother singing softly the evening hymn, — 

“ Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber ; 

Holy angels guard thy bed,” 
rendering more holy the solemn hour. Soon the song dies away, and we hear from 
the doorway the voice of the mother, warning us, with anxious solicitude for our 
health, of the effect of the heavy night dew falling upon our unprotected heads and 
shoulders, and, after bidding one another a happy good-night, we retire to our rooms. 
“The housewife’s hand has turned the lock ; 

Drowsily ticks the kitchen clock ; 

The household sinks to deep repose,” 
after prayers of thankfulness to Him who gives to us the precious, golden moments of 


the summer twilight. 
Minnie R. Willard, age 15. 
Jamestown, Chautauqua Co., N. Y. 
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BABY’S GOING TO SLEEP. 


WE are in the great arm-chair, Baby and I, close to the fireplace ; Baby is going 
to sleep soon, but first she must warm the little pink toes that peep so cunningly out 
from the skirt of her white night-dress. So she sits still on my lap, dreamily talking 
to herself in the mystic tongue which only babies understand. The firelight, flashing 
up, lights the whole room, sending swaying shadows wavering over the wall. It 
flashes and glints and ripples in Baby’s flossy hair and over the sweet little face, 
with its soft baby outline and dimpled pink cheeks, and on the little baby fingers 
clasping my own so tightly. Dear little chubby fingers, I wonder what work is wait- 
ing for you in the great world of the future. But they are only tired little fingers 
to-night, tired with mischief and play. 

Baby laughs, — a little soft gurgle of laughter, and cooes with pleasure at the bright 
leaping flames. The shadows dance on the wall as if wild with the sweet music. 
Soon the pretty flames die down, and Baby leans back in my arms, sleepily watching 
the gleaming coals; her hands relax a little their hold on mine, and her little feet 
stretch lazily out to the heat. 

What do you see in the coals, Baby? Do you build funny little castles there ? — 
castles where Baby’s little feet can walk, without the naughty floor swaying so, and 
throwing Baby down? Where Baby can have all the candy she wants, and where 
pussy-cat’s tail does n’t slip so exasperatingly out of the weak little baby grasp ? 

But Baby is going to sleep; the heavy lids droop over the sleepy blue eyes, and 
her red lips part a little. The firelight fades; the shadows cease their dancing, 
and hover darkly around Baby and me. Baby opens her eyes once more, and smiles 
up into mine with a trusting baby smile, then with a little soft sigh is fast asleep. 


Daisy. 
BOAT SONG. 
SING, sing, cheerily O! 
Over the bounding waves we go; 

Lightly we glide 

With the flowing tide. 

Sing, sing, cheerily O! 
Sing, sing, cheerily sing! Sing, sing, cheerily O! 

Far o’er the water our voices ring ; Onward and homeward we lightly row ; 

Answering clear, Low is the sun, 
Echo is near. Day’s almost done. 
Sing, sing, cheerily sing ! Sing, sing, cheerily O! 


Sing, sing, cheerily sing ! 
Let us be happy for Time’s on the wing. 
Nearing the shore, 
One chorus more ! 
Sing, sing, cheerily sing ! 


Marion Starr. 
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WINDFALL.—AN ACTING CHARADE. 


CHARACTERS. 








Mrs. Susan Lewis. 

Neve Grey, aged sixteen. 

Pattie Grey, aged ten. Sisters and brother to Mrs. Lewis. 
Witte Grey, aged eighteen. 

Binoy, the Irish servant. 


SCENE I. — WIinp. 


SCENE, a very poorly furnished room. NELLIE, seated at a table, is sewing busily as the 
curtain rises. 

NELLIE. I wonder if the European mail will have a letter from dear sister Susan. 
How surprised, and O, how grieved she will be to hear of mother’s death! It is not 
that we are so much poorer, for we were poor before, but we are so very lonely. 
(Sighs.) How the wind blows! Winter is coming now ! 


Enter PATTIE, with her hair disordered, her hat hanging by the strings around her 
neck, and her shawl dragging. 

PATTIE (panting). Just look at me, Nell! I was nearly blown away by the wind. 

NELLIE. You look, indeed, as if you had been fighting a gale. Is it very cold? 

PaTTi£. Not cold at all, but the wind is playing all sorts of pranks. I found 
something, Nell! See here! (Gives NELLIE a hid glove.) 

NELLIE. A glove! Where did you find it? 

Pattie. I was passing Mr. Moore’s large dry-goods store, when I saw a lady 
come out and get into a carriage. As she stepped in, she dropped her glove, and I 
picked it up to return to her, but the carriage drove off before I could speak. 

NELLIE. What a pretty color, and how soft the kid is ! 

PaTTiE. Yes (¢aking it). I mean to wear one glove to Sunday School. This way. 
( Puts it on.) O Nellie! 

NELLIE. Why, what is the matter ? 

PaTTIE. There isaring init! See! (Shows ring.) 

NELLIE, What a superb diamond ring ! 

PaTTIE. O Nellie, I will give it to you! You can wear it, or, no— you can sell 
it and buy all sorts of things for winter, — the wood and coal Willie feels so about, 
and a best suit of clothes, and — 

NELLIE. Stop, stop, little sister ! the ring is not ours to sell. 

PaTTIE. I found it! 

NELLIE. But some one else lost it. We must advertise it, and try to find the 
owner. 
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PATTIE (sighing). Must we, Nellie? 
NELLIE. Certainly, dear. 
Enter WILLIE, with an open letter. 

Wi... Here is a bother, Nell! Sue has sailed for home! 

NELLIE (joyfully). O Willie, what good news! 

WILLIE. Stop a minute! She must have left Liverpool before our letter reached 
there. She will not know where to find us in our new home. 

NELLIE. And mother — 

Wiuiz.. Yes, that letter will reach her, but not the one telling her of our leaving 
the old house. She does not say in what vessel she will sail, nor how long she will 
remain in New York or Boston before coming here. 

PATTIE. \Vhere’s your hat, Willie? 

WILLIE. I’ve lost it! The wind carried it off, while I was reading my letter, 
and it blew over into the water. 

Pattiz£. You are not so lucky as I was. I found something while you were losing 
something. See! (Gives WILLIE the ring.) 


WILLIE. What a beauty ! 
Enter Bivvy. 


Bippy. If ye plaze, Miss Nellie, the wind’s carrying off the clothes-line, intirely, 
wash and all. If you could spare a minnit, to help take it off the ground. 
NELLIE. I’m coming, Biddy ! 
WILLIE. The wind is certainly on a frolic to-day. 
[Curtain falls. 


SCENE II. — Fath. 


SCENE, same as Scenel. Curtain rises, discovering BIDDY dusting. 


Brppy. And whativer is to become of the poor young things now, I’m sure I 
don’t know. Not a cratur belonging to ’em, barrin’ the sister that’s wandering, 
nobody knows where, looking for them ; and here’s Mr. Willie Maid up with a fall 
that was enough to break ivery bone in his body, but, lucky for him, only broke his 
right arm. That’s a pretty thing for a man to break, that’s got two beautiful sisters 
depending upon the writing he does ina store. O, indade, it’s troubled I am about 
them, altogither, poor things ! 

Enter PATTIE. 

Pattie. Biddy, Nellie says I can dust here, while you go to the store for dinner. 

Bippy. It’s all done, honey. How’s Mister Willie? 

Pattig. O, the doctor says he ought to be thankful he is not hurt any worse after 
such a fall. But his right arm is really broken, as he thought. 

Bippy. O the poor fellow ! 

Pattie. But, Biddy, just think what a mercy it is he did not break his neck. 

Bippy. How did he come to fall ? 

Pattig£. He was carrying some goods across the store, and one of the porters ran 
against him, and knocked him down the hatchway. It was closed on the next floor ; 
but he had a bad fall. 

Enter NELLIE, with a paper. 

NELLIE. Pattie, can you sit by Willie a little while? I want to take this adver- 
tisement to the newspaper office. 

PaTTig£. Certainly I can. Is that the advertisement about the ring ? 

NELLIE. Yes, dear. Willie meant to take it. [Zxit PATTIE. 
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Bippy. Can’t I go, Miss Nellie? 
NELLIE. I want you to go to the store. 
Bippy. I can do both. 
NELLIE. Well, I will write a note, Biddy, and you can do the errand. 
[2xit NELLIE. 





hed Bippy. And who knows, if it is a rale lady, what she may give Pattie for finding 
the same? It’s not beggars they are, to be sure, but a trifle of 2 present would n’t 
1 come amiss, when they ’re nading ivery thing. It was a tight squeeze to live while 
mg ‘the old lady was a sewing her eyes out, but it’s worse now. If the sister that is in 
mill the old country with the rich husband knew how much she was wanted, I’m think- 
ing she ’d come home. 
Enter NELLIE, with a note, 
ter, NELLIE. You know the newspaper office, Biddy ? 
Bippy. Indade, and I do know that same, 
ing NELLIE, Well, you have only to take this note, and give it to one of the clerks. 
Bippy. Yes, miss. I’m hoping nobody ’ll come for the ring. It would fit your 
finger beautiful. 
NELLIE. It will soon have an owner, Biddy. We must try to find one. 
ly, Bippy. Yes, miss. 
Enter PATTIE. 
PatTTiE. Willie wants you, Nellie. He has let his arm fall off the arm of the 
chair, and he wants you to put it where the doctor did. 
“ NELLIE. Yes, I will go. [Zxit NELLIE. 
Bippy. And I must go, too. [Zx:t Bippy. 
PaTTIE. O dear, O dear, I am so sorry for Willie! [Curtain fails. 
“4 SCENE III. — Winpratt. 
fall SCENE, same as before. Curtain rises, discovering WILLIE seated in an arm-chair, his 
his right arm bound up in splints. Enter NELLIE, with a newspaper. 
ters NELLIE. Here is the advertisement, Willie. 
out WILLIE. The next thing to come will be the owner. It is too costly an ornament : 
to lie long without an inquiry for it. Where is it, Nell? 
NELLIE (taking ring from work-box). Here ! 
. WILLIE (examining it), Here are some letters. ‘*R. J. L. to S. L.,” — how odd! 
NELLIE. What is odd? 
fer WILLIE. Why, those are the initial letters of Robert and Sue. Robert James 
Lewis to Susan Lewis. 
NELLIE. But Sue had no ring like that when she went away. 
WILLIE. Well, goosey, it doesn’t follow that she has not one now. Five years 
is a long time ! 
ran 
Or ; 


der if I should know her. 

WILLIE. I should, I am certain. 

NELLIE. By the way, why not advertise our whereabouts? She may see the 
notice ! 

Witz. Not a bad idea. 
Enter Pattix, followed by Mrs, Lewis. Mrs. Lewis wears a black veil over her face. 


Pattiz. A lady, dear Nellie, about the ring. 


NELLIE. Five years! I was not much older than Pattie when she went. I won- | 

yer- 
} 

| 
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Mrs. Lewis, I saw an advertisement in the paper that led me to hope you had 
found a ring I dropped in a kid glove. 

WILLIE (aside). Can my guess be true? (A/oud.) There were initials in the ring, 
madam, — but pray be seated. 

Mrs. LEwIs (raising her veil). Yes—yes—but your name,—tell me your 
name ! 

Witz. William Grey! Susan! It zs Susan! 

Mrs. Lewis. And you are Willie! (Zmdbracing WILLIE.) 

NELLIE. O Susan! dear, dear sister ! 

Mrs. Lewis (hissing her). My dear Nellie! And can this be Pattie? What a 
great girl you have grown! O, how we have hunted for you for a week past! 
Robert will be so glad! 

WILLIE. We knew you had sailed, and that was all. 

Mrs. Lewis. Yes, we left Paris as soon as we heard you were left alone; but I 
was sure you would be in the old house. 

WILLIE. Too expensive, sister! And now I am laid up with a broken arm. 

Mrs. Lewis. Don’t talk of expense. Robert will come here as soon as he knows 
you are found. 

NELLIE. I am so happy I can scarcely speak! You will take care of Pattie as I 
never could. 

Mrs. Lewis. Dear Nell, it will be like having you over again. And tell me how 
you came to have my ring? It was Robert’s present on my last birthday. 

NELLIE. Pattie found your glove in the street. 

Mrs. Lewis. It was a windfall for all of us, was it not? 

Pattiz. And I must tell you, dear Susan, I did not want to advertise it one bit. 
I wanted Nellie to keep it, and now, just think if she had done so ! 

Mrs. LEwIs. It is certainly very pleasant to have found you all through Robert's 
gift. Nellie shall have a diamond ring, one of these days, Pattie, and you too. 

PaTTi£. I am sure finding you is better than a hundred diamond rings, dear sister 
Susan. Willie can have all the things he wants for his arm, and Nellie need not 
stitch, stitch all day. 

Mrs, Lewis. No, no. O, Robert will be so glad! But I must run now, and let 
him know. Give me the ring, Willie dear ; it is my talisman. Good by, till dinner- 
time ! [Curtain falls. 

S. Annie Frost. 





ENIGMA. — No. 86. METAGRAMS. — No. 87. 

My first is in biscuit, but not in bun. First, I am a utensil. Change my 
My second ’s in frolic, but not in fun. head, and I am a young animal. Again, 
My Zhird is in woven, but not in spun. and I am a part of a wagon. Again, and 
My fourth is in novice, but not in nun. I am friction. Again, and I am a boy. 
My f/tz is in pistol, but not in gun. “ A. White.” 
My sixth is in daughter, but not in son. No. 88. 
My th is in punster, but not in pun. First, I am an article of jewelry. Change 
My ¢ighth is in quarter, but not in ton. my head, Iam a popular game. Again, 
My xinth is in gallop, but not in run. I belong to a door. Again, I am useful 
My whole was a queen, and a famous one, | in making a fire. 

Alice Greene. Sadie K, Plummer. 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC.— No. 89. 
Foundation words. 

1. An obnoxious article of apparel. 
2. The unwilling wearer of it. 

Cross words. 
1. A nickname for the wearer. 
Where he might live. 
. What he once was. 


ws 


Pacific. 





ENIGMA. —No. 90. 


I am composed of 13 letters. 
My 13, 11, 12, is to embrace. 
My 3, 10, 5, 6, is a kind of fuel. 
My 1, 4, 2, implies permission. 
My 9, 7, 8, 5, is a quoit. 
My whole is a familiar quotation from 
England’s greatest bard. 
“ The Doctor's Daughter.” 


ILLUSTRATED REBUS.—No.91. 





CHARADES.—No. 92. 


My first is something sweet which chil- 
dren like. : 
My second is a foreign fruit. 
My whole is one up for office. 
Jew, Fr., age 8. 
No. 93. 
When my frst is here, my second is green. 
In my second, too, my first may be seen. 
My whole is a place where a great man 
sleeps, 
For the death of whom a nation weeps. 
Kikeri, 





WORD SQUARES. — No. 94. 


1. Greater. 
2. Smell. 
3. A noise. 
4. Sins. 
Carrie F. Thompson, age 8. 
No. 95. 
1. An American general. 
2. A Russian piece of money. 
3- More prone. 
4. Requires. 
5. Neat. 


Harry T. Black, 
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ENIGMA. — No. 96 
I am composed of 9 letters. 

My frst is in’ship, but not in boat. 

My second is in cape, but not in coat. 

My ¢hird is in diamonds, but not in gold. 

My fourth is in warm, but not in cold. 

My f/?h is in happy, but not in sad. 

My sixth is in cod, but not in shad. 

My seventh is in pistol, but not in gun. 

My eighth is in daughter, but not in son. 

My zinth is in caddy, but not in can. 

My whole is the name of a noted man. 
E. Z. E. Nuff: 


ILLUSTRATED REBUS.—No. 97. 
Seldom seen. 


HIDDEN WARDROBE. —No. 98. 


1. Spring loves the flowers. 
2. I must be through at six o’clock. 
3- Andre’s sad fate is a warning to all, 
4- Minnie’s ash-tree, though small, is 
pretty. 
5. Miss Ackerman is very ill. 
“ The Doctor's Daughter.” 
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REBUS. — No. 99. 


Some advice to farmers, 


T.WN 


“A. White.” 
CHARADE. —No. 100. 


My First. 
Well boiled or broiled, when brought to 
the table, 
To eat a slice we all are able. 
5 My Second. 
In the Bible we read how the wicked 
youth 
My second did to the man of truth. 
My Whole. 
In the long and sultry summer days, 
Beneath some sheltering tree, 
I often have been soothed to sleep, 
While resting myself in thee. 
“ The Doctor's Daughter.” 


ENIGMA. — No. tot. 


I am composed of 22 letters. 
My 3, 13, 19, 21, 22, 2, 18, 17, 13, is one 
of the United States. 
My 16, I, 14, 22, is an ornament. 
My 3, 13, 21, is a number. 
My 12, 15, 21, is an island. 
My 6, 1, 5, is an animal. 
My 8, 9, 19, is a resting-place for travellers. 
My 7, 15, 3, 5, 4, 13, is a girl’s name. 
My 10, 11,9, is what some kinds of dishes 
are made of. 
My 7, 20, 3, is a touch or blow. 
My whole is a well-known proverb. 
Katie H. Gower, age 9. 


ANSWERS. 


70. 1» Oleander (O Leander!) 2 A 4 “4 
runner. 3. Weeds. 4. Docks. 5. Rue. 6. 
71. Theater, heater, eater, Ate, at, a. 
72. Tennyson. 
73- —— Rome, some, dome, h 
. Go to the ant, thou sluggard. (Goa) (t too) 
«ety & fant) (T house) (lugger D).} 
7s. Tennyson’s Locksley H {(Ten y’s on S) 
- sleigh) (H awl).] 
76. Wisconsin, 
Beloochistan. 
% x. Tin. 2. Gold, 3. Zinc. 4 Lead. 5. 
Iron. 
(Formed by taking the 
he first word of the first line, the 


79-. Mississi ippi River. 


initial letter o! 





initial of the second word of the second line, and 
| so on up to the eighth, and then back again in in- 
verse order, namely, the seventh of the ninth, sixth 
of tenth, etc. 
80. Bank-note. 
81. 1. Theodora. 
4. Jones. 5. Stephens. 
* Hottentot. 


2. Averill. 3. Rose Terry. 


6. Bartlett. 


3. RapieR. 
H. Beryi; Myaeru. 
N 8. C L 








ERSONS interested in “ camping out ” mat- 
ters are referred to the following extract 


consideration seems to have come into very gen- 
eral favor, and the success of the undertaking is 





from a letter written by Mr. C. A. Steph toa 
Young Subscriber : — 


“.... You ask meas to the best time in the 
season to make a ‘camping out’ trip. I can only 
advise you with reference to Middle and Northern 
Maine ; though the same class of facts would 
doubtless apply to the Adirondack region. 

“‘T would not go out before the 12th July, nor 
be out after the 20th September, — the time of the 
supposed ‘line storm.’ I would not go in June, 
anyhow (unless, indeed, it were a purely fishing 
excursion). There is always an unhealthy damp- 
ness about the woods during the early part of 
summer. In June, too, the mosquitoes and 
‘black flies’ are just simply unendurable. They 
will trouble you in July, and August even; but 
they are not so persistently torturous after the 12th 
July. I would advise you to take along a good sup- 
ply of mosquito-netting (twenty-five yards, say) ; 
it is light stuff. With a little ingenuity this may 
be pitched ‘ bar’ fashion over your ‘shake-downs’ 
nightly. 

“TI never had any success, myself, with 
‘smudges’ nor uaguents. But a young lady with 
whom I am acquainted contrived a sort of ‘ mos- 
quito helmet’ last summer. It consisted of a 
framework of old skeleton hoop, covered with 
black lace. It was modelled to stand off from the 
face and ears well, and clasp tightly about the 
neck. There was no difficulty in seeing through 
the lace. I wore it fishing one afternoon, and 
found it ‘just the cutest thing in the world.’ The 
fair inventress has applied for a patent, I believe ; 
but I guess ske would n’t hurt you, if you were to 
imitate it ‘just once,’—as nearly as you can 
from this description. 

“Yes, a ‘shelter-tent’ would be a good thing; 
so would a hundred other articles, The only 
question is, can you carry them? I should much 
rather leave it behind than sweat under it all day. 

“In closing, let me advise you never to camp on 
low ground, on pond shores, or near swamps. 
Malaria!" 


Charlie A. Hamilton (Cincinnati, O.) writes 
on the same subject : — 


“The proposition which I submitted for your 





entirely beyond my most sanguine expecta- 
tions. .... As yet, no plans have assumed defi- 
nite shape, and, until the correspondents are 
brought into closer relationship, only approximate 
results can be arrived at. It is our purpose to 
select a body of water, upon which to camp, as 
mach isolated from humanity (to add romance) as 
circumstances will permit, and there hunt, fish, 
and enjoy ourselves as much as we can..... It 
is possible that we may have as large a party 
as nine or ten, and I wish now to invite fur- 
ther correspondence in regard to the campaign. 
Of course, those who desire to undertake the mat- 
ter must furnish references. I will do this myself, 
and will expect others to do likewise. This will 
more fully insure our safety from those with whom 
we do not care to associate. I should like to hear 
from ‘Vieux Moustache,’ the author of those 
charming ‘ Boarding-School Days.’ Would he 
be willing to act as our ‘Mentor’? It is at the 
earnest solicitation of many that I make this re- 
quest. Will he kindly favor me with a communi- 
cation ? 

* And I should like very much to receive com- 
munications in regard to the undertaking from 
those interested. Hoping you will, as in the former 
instance, insert this, dear ‘ Young Folks,’ believe 
me to be 

“Your constant reader and admirer, 
“CHARLIE A. HAMILTON.” 


DENVER, COL., March 26, 1873. 
Dear “ Younc Forks” :— 

I have just read what your correspondent in 
Norway, Me., says about the snow there. To 
show the difference in the weather between that 
place and this, I wish to make this statement. 

It seems almost incredible, but it is neverthe- 
less a fact, that here, at an altitude of near six 
thousand feet, over one mile, above tide-water, and 
right in sight of perpetual snow the whole year 
round, there has not enough fallen the past win- 
ter, had it all come at once, to make five inches; 
the sun has shone almost every day all winter 
long. Sometimes in the afternoon it would cloud 
up, and apparently make a large preparation for a 
tremendous storm; but it would pass over, and 
the next morning the sun would rise as bright and 
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clear as ever; making this the ‘place of all others 
to run wild in the sunshine, and enjoy out-door 
life. 

And such beautiful roads as we have here! no- 
where else in the world can their equal be found. 
And yet, with all this brightness, we are not happy ; 
we are longing and praying for some of that same 
element that your correspondent has so much of, 
— “The snow ! the beautiful snow!” 

Yours respectfully, 
Emma Smart. 


Although it seems rather late to talk about snow, 
we are tempted to offset Emma’s story with an 
extract from a charming little letter (dated March 
27th) from West Charlton, N. Y. 

“A few weeks ago we had a very hard snow- 
storm, and as soon as it stopped snowing it began 
to blow, so that for two weeks not a sleigh went 
past. For fully five weeks now we have not 
been able to have preaching. At the end of the 
two weeks’ blow, we had a digger snow-bank 
than that which a ‘favorite correspondent’ told 
about. It was right in front of our school-house, 
and was so solid that we could walk right over it 
in going to school. No one thought of digging 
through ¢haz one (it was in the road), and so a 
road was made through the fields. There are a 
great many roads around here that are drifted full, 
and sometimes the roads in the fields do not run 
the same way as the read roads, so that though a 
great deal is cut off that way, you will sometimes 
not know where you are going. The day that our 
worst storm commenced, some friends of ours had 
been visiting here, and it looked so bad that they 
thought they had better start for home. The road 
they had to go was mostly in the fields, and they 
couldn’t tell where to go, and so had to come 
back. It is drifting badly to-day. Last year at 
this time the snow was almost all gone, and the 
first day of April I gathered flowers in our woods.”’ 


WHITE OAKS, ALA. 
Dear “Younc Forks” :— 

I’ve been rummaging to-dav in my box of flower- 
seeds, and coming upon a little package of verbena 
seeds called to mind my last year’s window-gar- 
dening. 

Mr. Vick sent us a flower catalogue early last 
spring, and I became enthusiastic on the flower 
subject, — particularly window-gardening. But 
our bungalow-like farm-house afforded nothing 
approaching a bay-window, so I wandered about, 
like a restless spirit, for several days, longing for a 
magic wand to wave over our narrow sills and 
change them into the Vick ideal. Finally a bright 
idea struck me; so, putting on my hat, I went 
over to “the quarter” and hunted up Joe, the 
plantation carpenter. A red flannel sack for one 
of his pickaninnies made him my obedient genie 


Our Letter Box. 
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for one day, and soon he fixed a stout shelf about 
six inches below the sill of my favorite window. 
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On this rested two boxes, each two feet long, one 
foot broad, and six inches deep. On the outer 
edge of the boxes he fastened a thin strip of wood, 
with auger-holes two inches apart along in it. An 
exactly similar one was fixed above the moulding 
at the top of the window. Through these holes 
long canes were run, and three shorter ones were 
fastened with twine, at right angles with the up- 
rights, forming a light and at the same time strong 
trellis. Thus, with very little labor, the mechan- 
ical part of my work was done. Every one laughed 
at me for planting three kinds of climbers for my 
frame, but my floral pets lived in the most ami- 
cable state possible; and the star-like cypress 
blooms and convolvulus bells, — red, white, and 
blue, — set among the wax-like leaves and fragrant 
spikes of the Madeira vine, made.a wonderfully 
beautiful curtain for my window. Lovely verbenas 
—snow-white, delicate lilac, and rosy-red —cov- 
ered the boxes, and then tried to follow their neigh- 
bors up the trellis, but when they reached the 
window-sill contented themselves with making 
endless efforts to get indoors. My hanging-basket 
was suspended from the highest cross-piece, and 
was running over with heliotropes and that most 
exquisite of all vines, the fern-vine, or Egyptian 
moss. ‘“‘ The sweet South” took a great fancy to 
my window as an entrance, and brought with it 
butterflies and humming-birds innumerable. 
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But enough. I hope, dear Young Folks, that what 
I have written will induce some of you to try my 
simple plan of keeping floral pets, But then I am 
a country girl, and am learning the art that would 
be unnecessary in a city, — the art of extracting very 
great satisfaction from very trivial affairs, such as 
a few flowers in a bedroom window. 

Yours truly, 


“ Sweet WILLIAM.” 


Belle C. B.—Do we “accept puzzles copied 
from other papers”? No, Belle; not if we know 
they are copied. We sometimes admit into the 
“Evening Lamp” department puzzles founded 
upon old ones, when they show ingenious changes 
improving upon the originals ; and old puzzles are 
occasionally printed as curiosities in the “ Letter 
Box.’”” But correspondents should a/ways inform 
us when the puzzles they send are not original. 
They will thereby save the editors a good deal of 
petty annoyance. 


Bertha ¥. H.—The publication of “Our 
Young Folks” began in 1865. The numbers 
issued this year make the ninth volume. — It is 
not known who invented punctuation. Ancient 
manuscripts were almost entirely without it, the 
sentences being run together without any marks 
showing the pauses in the sense. Our modern 
points came into use, one after another, as the art 
of printing was improved; but it was not until 
about three hundred years ago that punctuation 
grew to an established system. 


Lottie asks this interesting question: “ Are ad- 
ders deaf? If not, why use the expression, ‘As 
deaf as an adder’?”” 

Adders, like other serpents, have no ¢ymfanum, 
or ear-drum, nor, indeed, any apparent organs of 
hearing. Their sense of sound must be, therefore, 
very imperfect. Whether they are really deafer 
than other snakes, or whether the sluggishness of 
some species, and their habit of not fleeing .from 
danger, have given them that reputation, is a 
question. We have no adders, properly so called, 
in this country. 


Fessie -F. Blowers. —“'S death,” is an old 
English oath, contracted from His death or God's 
death, alluding to the death on the Cross. 

Your arithmetical question is not difficult, but 
at your request we give it out for some of our cor- 
respondents to answer: “Two men, A and B, 
wish to trade horses. A will trade for $15, while 
B asks $50 if he trades. As they cannot agree, 
they leave the matter to a third person, who mere- 
ly says, ‘ Divide the difference.’ What does A 
pay? Now, this looks very simple; but please 
think twice, and I’m inclined to believe that you 
will want to think three times before you are cer- 
tain about it.” 


Our Letter Box. 
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Jennie Richards.— The whole of Jack’s Haz- 
ard’s history, thus far written, is comprised in 
“ Jack Hazard and his Fortunes,” “A Chance 
for Himself,” and “* Doing his Best.” 

May Dudley. — Friday was probably chosen as 
* hangman’s day” in consequence of the popular 
prejudice against it as a day of ill-luck or bad 
omen. 


Caroline H. sends us fifteen word squares, all 
having the initial word Rave, but repeating no 
other word ; and she “ would like the readers of 
the ‘ Evening Lamp’ to see if they can make any 
more squares with any word of four letters.”” 

Whisperer wishes help from our Young 
Folks in solving a philosophical question : “‘ Why 
does an addled egg generally (for it does not al- 
ways) float, when placed in water, while a good 
one sinks?’ He adds: “Here certainly is a 
chance for interesting experiments, and, what is 
more, this (May) is just the right season for avail- 
able eggs; so we surely ought to make something 
out of it.” 

M. Caro Whittemore. — The quotation, “ God 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,” is from 
Sterne’s “‘ Sentimental Journey.” Herbert had 
said before Sterne, “To a close-shorn sheep God 
gives wind by measure”; and a French writer 
had said the same thing before Herbert. The 
authorship of the line, “ Though lost to sight, to 
memory dear,” is not known. 


A WELL-KNOWN contributor sends the “ Letter 
Box” the following 


CHARADE. 
1. 
My first is seen in the skies above, 
Or in the eyes of the friends we love : 
It belongs to the army and navy too, 
And serves as an emblem of constancy true. 
2. 
The voice of my second is solemn and sweet, 
Though heard through the din of the crowded 
street ; 
It calls us to worship, to joy, and to woe, 
And sounds the alarm for the fire or the foe. 


3 
My whole in wildwood nooks is found, 
And oftenest in Scottish ground ; 
Though the winds of March blow keen and shrill, 
’T is brave and true and graceful still. 
Laura D. Nicuots. 


Susie H. Whedon. —“‘ Will you tell me, 
through the ‘Letter Box,’ what ‘P. P. C’ on 
visiting-cards signifies?” ; 

The initials stand for pour prendre congé, the 
French phrase for “to take leave.” They are 
marked on cards left by persons making farewell 
calls, 
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New York, April 24, 1873, 
Dear Epitors : — 

I was much interested in the plan of the boat 
you described last summer, and also in your an- 
swer to “Young Boat-builder,”’ last month, re- 
specting a sail. But will you please tell him that 
not only will the boat be unsafe, but he will not 
be able to sail it, excepting directly “‘ before the 
wind,” unless he puts in a centre-board? For the 
boat, being flat-bottomed, will, when he tries to 
“beat,” slide to the leeward faster than it will go 
forward. 

G. &. T. 


Certainly, — the boat must have a centre-board, 
or a “false keel”; we supposed Young Boat- 
builder would understand that. 


Whisperer. — “Vacation Adventures in the 
Wilderness, or Camp-Life in the Adirondacks,” 
by Rev. William H. H. Murray, is the book you 
inquire about. Price, $1.50; tourists’ edition, 
with maps, $2.00, Published by J. R. Osgood & 
Co. 


MEADVILLE, PENN., April 24, 1873. 
Dear Epirtors :— 

Having reached the advanced age of twenty-five, 
I don’t know that you will consider me as one of 
“Our Young Folks” ; but I can assure you that 
I take as much pleasure in your magazine now as 
I did when it first made its appearance eight years 
ago. I like particularly the “ Evening Lamp” 
and the “ Letter Box,” and spend a great deal of 
time in trying to solve the puzzles in the former. 
I have succeeded in finding answers to most of 
those in the May number, and enclose them 

If Houston Merrill will write to D. van Nos- 
trand, publisher, No. 192 Broadway, New York 
City, for alist of his publications, he will find sev- 
eral books on seamanship, navigation, etc. I know 
of no one book that contains a// those subjects ex- 
cept an English work, ‘‘The Naval Cadet’s Man- 
ual,” by Captain Boyd, R.N. [W. X. S. recom- 
mends “The Kedge Anchor,” price $2, for sale 
at the principal bookstores. Evs.] The standard 
works on those subjects used in our navy are 
“Luce’s Seamanship,” “‘ Bowditch’s Navigator,” 
and “‘ Myer’s Manual of Signals.” The price of 
the “Seamanship” is $10, I do not know the 
price of the others. 

In the April number, Mr. Jack Straw suggests 
that somebody send in “more novel forms of 
brainwork.” I enclose something which may 
poss‘bly be new to him. If it does puzzle his 
brain, I shall be delighted. 

The following words are arranged according to a 
regular law, and will make complete sense if read 
in their proper order : — 

“Men have well Meet will ten a armed me I 
with boat as at eleven, mill in the the strikes red 
readiness church old clock.” 
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. +.» Hoping you will pardon my trespassing so 
long upon your time and patience, 
I remain, very respectfully, 
ZosE. 
The answer to Zobe’s puzzle will be given next 
month, In the mean while can Jack Straw or any 
one else read it correctly? 


AURORA, ILL., April 23, 1873. 
My pear “ Younc Forks” : — 

This is the second year I have taken your splen- 
did magazine, and I think it is the most entertain- 
ing one I have ever read Please tell Miss 
Mary Leland that I have learned her ‘‘ May Pol- 
ka,” and I think it is beautiful. I hope some 
more of our Young Contributors will send in- 
strumental pieces, 

Now please answer me one thing: Do you 
think my-writing good or bad for a girl of thir- 
teen? 

Your attentive reader, 
Anna F. 

Quite good, Anna. 


Our Young Contributors. — Accepted articles : 
“ Pony,” by “ Shirley”; “ What we did at the 
Beach,” by Jeannie Newton ; and ‘* One Night's 
Spearing,” by Fern. 


Honorable mention : “ Patty's Remembrances,” 
by G. B; “My Pets,” by L. H.; “ Who's 
dere?” by Fanny Smith (age 11); “ Nellie’s Par- 
ty,” by E. A. de W.; “‘ After the Shower,” by 
Clover; “ Behind the Scenes,’” by Lancelot; 
“ Under the Rainbow,” by F. S. S.; “* The Spin- 
ning-Wheel,” by M. G. O.; “ 7houghts,” by 
Charlotte L. D.; “ A Box-Elder Bud’s Story,” 
by E. M. S.; “Scenery,” by Edward R. ; “* The 
Old Homestead,” by “ Ivy” ; ‘* Nellie Lost and 
Found,” by Mame; “ The Old Bars,” by Minnie 
R. W.; “* What the Cricket told Me,” by H. 
M. F.; “Uncle Sam and his Children,” by 
Sallie More ; “A Robin Song,” by Mabel D. (age 
11); and “A School-Girls Trial,” by Lillie 
May. 

“A Ghost Story,” by Nellie (age 9), has 
this amusing termination: “ They” [pa and sis- 
ter, with a light, hunting for the spectre] “came 
back into the hall, and there they found the ghost 
in the form of a flying-squirrel. It came skipping 
along into the room where we were sitting. Papa 
closed all the doors, and said he would try to 
catch it. We chased it round and round the 
room, but it was so active that we could not get 
near it. Papa said that he would set traps for it ; so 
he laid his boots down in the corners of the room, 
and very soon the poor little frightened thing ran 
into one of the boots, and papa put it in a cage. 
So I think the ghos¢ will turn out a nice little pet, 
for papa says they are very easily tamed.” 
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Dear Eprrors :— 

I believe I can tell the authors of several quota- 
tions which have puzzled Evelyn and A. D. The 
words, ‘A looker-on in Vienna,’’ occur in Shake- 
speare’s play called ‘‘Measure for Measure,” 
Act V., Scene 1. 

The second quotation, “‘ Patience on a monu- 
ment, smiling at grief,” will be found in Shake- 
speare’s “‘ Twelfth Night,” Act II., Scene 4. 

In a poem of Burns’s, called “‘ Here ’s a health 
to them that’s awa’,” I find these lines, — 

“ It 's good to be merry and wise, 
It 's good to be honest and true, 
t's good to support Caledonia’s cause, 
And bide by the buff and the blue.” 

I am inclined to think the last two lines have 
been corrupted, to suit the public taste, into those 
which are quoted by A. D. 

Evelyn’s first quotation I have not yet been able 
to find; but I do not ye? give it up, and, if it is 
not answered in the next number of “‘ Our Young 
Folks” by some more fortunate contributor, I 
shall try again, and if I succeed will send you an 
answer. I should be very much obliged to any of 
the subscribers to ““Our Young Folks” who 
would tell me the author of the following lines, — 


“ The mourners throng the streets, and from the steeple 
The funeral-bell tolls slow ; 
But on the golden streets the holy people 
Are passing to and fro, 
“ And saying, as they meet, Rejoice ; another, 
Long waited for, is come ; 
The Saviour’s heart is glad, a younger brother 
Hath reached the Father's home.” 


Also of this : ‘‘ Mirth should be the embroidery 
of conversation, not the web; and wit the orna- 
ment of the mind, not the furniture.” 

Yours sincerely, 
F. G. S. 


C. R. S. answers the question with regard to 
Whittington and his cat : — 


“Dick Whittington is the hero of an old story, 
in which he is represented as an orphan, who came 
to London in search of work, He was employed 
by a rich merchant as kitchen-boy; was much 
abused by the cook, and forced to sleep in an at- 
tic overrun by rats and mice. With a small sum 
of money he purchased a cat, which became his 
faithful friend and companion, and was at last the 
means of enriching him for life. Dick sent the cat 
on board of his master’s vessel, bound for the 
coast of Barbary. At an entertainment given to 
the crew by the king of that country, rats and 
mice participated with the guests, and constantly 
jumped upon the table and seized the viands. 
The captain remembered Dick’s cat, and sold it to 
the people for a very large sum, which, on his re- 
turn, he gave to our hero. This money was the 
means of starting Whittington in a prosperous 
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business. He finally married his former master’s 
daughter, was knighted, and became lord-mayor 
of London. The story of his early life has no 
foundation on fact, but there really was, in the 
reign of Henry V., a Sir Richard Whittington 
who was three times appointed to the office of 
mayor.” 

NORFOLK, VA., April 21, 1873. 2 
Dear “ Letrer Box” :— 

I remember reading in a newspaper-corner a 
piece of poetry called “Creed,” from which 
“ Amy,” of Vassar College, quotes. At the time, 
I copied from it a stanza and a half, which seemed 
to me the best of the piece. 

“I believe who has not loved 
Has half the treasure of his life unproved ; 
Like one who, with the grape within his grasp, 
Drops it, with all its crimson juice unpressed, 
And all its luscious sweetness left unguessed, 
Out of his careless and unheeding grasp. 

“I believe love, pure and true, 
Is to the soul a sweet, immortal dew, 
That gems life’s petals in its hours of dusk.” 

“ Amy ” may like to have this information, if no 
fuller answer comes. 

Can you answer a question for me, please? 
What were the different titles, and what was the 
succession of them, by which Lord Lytton was 
known? I have heard him called Buiwer, Bul- 
wer-Lytton, Sir Edward Bulwer (I think), and I 
do not understand it. Also, is there any Life 
or Memoir of him in print? 

The magazine is a great comfort and pleasure to 
us, and the “‘ Letter Box” full of information and 
entertainment. 

Very respectfully, 


HENRIETTA. 


We believe that Bulwer’s original name was Ed- 
ward George Earle Lytton Bulwer. His mother 
was a Lytton, and when he succeeded to her es- 
tates he also, by royal license, assumed the sur- 
name of Lytton. Being a baronet, his full name 
and title then read: Sir Edward George Earle 
Lytton Bulwer Lytton. He was afterwards cre- 
ated Lord Lytton. He first became known in the 
world of letters as Bulwer, and is now some- 
times called Bulwer and sometimes Lytton. 
Brief biographical notices of him may be found in 
any recently edited cyclopedia, and in various 
first-class newspapers issued at the time of his 
death, but no complete Life has yet been written. 

With regard to the poem “Creed,” Nettie L. 
Proudfit writes that it may be found in the “ Wo- 
man’s Journal” for January 27, 1870. W. K. S. 
kindly sends us the entire poem, neatly copied; 
we are sorry we cannot make room for it. 

Several questions in our last month’s “ Letter 
Box” were correctly answered by Pigmy, who 
also thinks that the answer to Grandmother’s 
riddle is Mahomet’s Coffin. <A pretty good guess, 
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but the correct answer appears to be Jonah and 
his temporary abode, the belly of the whale, — 
sent in by “ Kepple,’”” Mary D. Nanman (with 
answers to the Shakespearian questions), Susie H. 
Whedon (with answers to the same), Walter K. 
Maston, “‘ Bunyan” and “Cissy,” Amy Talbot, 
Allie, Ora, Walter L. Lapham, and others. 

The fullest lists of answers to our last month’s 
puzzles were sent in by Lilly and Fanny (who 
answered all of them), C. M. G. (all), “Trident” 
(all but one), Morgan Brooks (all but one), Wil- 
liam W. Shipman (all but three), Charles A. Mead 
(all but three), “‘ Jeannie,” Hellen W. Allen, Ninie 
and Gracie, A. B. C., Allie Havens, “ Bunyan” 
and “Cissy,” Susie H. Whedon, Edward W. 
Robinson (age 10), Minnie Thomas, Minnie R., 
“ Aunt Peggy,” “ Brother Jonathan,” “A. S. N. 
O. C. H. S.,’”’ E. Grace Shreve, C. B. Jr., Henry 
S. Concklin, Mabel Vaughn (age 11), Polly and 
Jane Perkins, and A. Prescott (age 8). 

And now, here comes the following capital list 
of rhymed answers, sent in at Jack Straw’s sug- 
gestion, printed in our April number : — 


RHYMED ANSWERS. 


No. 70. 
“Hero "I planted, and “ Love-lies-bleeding ” 
grows; 
A “ Zouave,” and the “‘ Giant of Battles” arose ; 
A“ Widow” I planted, and “‘ Weeds” there grew ; 
“Wharves,” and there came up “ Docks” ; 
I planted “ Repentance,” there came up “ Rue” ; 
A “Slap,” and there sprouted “ Box.” 


No. 71. 
When I amuse, a “‘ Theater” I; 
Headless, a “ Heater’’ to warm and to dry; 
I am an “ Eater,” beheaded again ; 
Beheaded, curtailed, ‘‘ Ate’ caused strife to men ; 
Curtailed, I am “ At,” and again curtailed, ‘ A,” 
Which will leave “ nothing,” when taken away. 


Nos. 72, 76, and 77. 
“ Tennyson ’s ” known from “‘ Wisconsin’s ” shore 
To “ Beloochistan,”” — the whole world o’er. 
No. 73. 
An old and precious “tome ” 
Is kept in ancient “ Rome ” ; 
It was laid up by “some,” 
Who reared St. Peter’s “‘ dome,” 
And called that ancient city “ home.” 
No. 74. 
The wisest man, we ’ve often read, 
“ Go to the ant, thou sluggard,” said. 
No. 75. 
“Tennyson’s Locksley Hall” shall be 
Ever the poem dearest to me. 


No. 78. 
“Tin” is used to make the kettle ; 
“Gold” is called a precious metal ; 
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“ Zinc” and “lead” we won’t refuse; 
But the “iron” most we use. 
No. 79. 
In the rhyming mystery 
“* Mississippi River”’ see. 
No. 80. 
Triumphant on the “ bank”’ I stand, 
Under my feet are soil and sand, 
The linnet from his cool retreat 
Now warbles forth his “ note” so sweet. 
My whole may be seen in the merchant's coffers ; 
He receives the “ bank-note” for the wares he 


offers. 
No, 81. 


‘* Theodora” loves the flower’s fragrancy. 

“* Averill” never loses dignity. 

“Rose Terry’s” words can warm the coldest clime. \ 
Jones, Stephens, Bartlett, these will close the 


rhyme, 
No. 82. 


With a burning “hot” sun, and no breeze to steal 
Round us in summer, my first we feel ; 
The soldier no longer has use for his “‘tent,”” 
But outside of my second his hours are spent. 
The Londoner says of my third, it is “ot,” 
But the “ Hottentot ” savage replies it is not. 
No. 83. * 
I stood upon a “ beam,” 
To watch the “eddy ” in the stream 
As brightly as a “ rapier” gleam ; 
The stream flows on “ year” after year, 
And unseen blossoms “ languish ” there, 
Although as “ beryl’’ bright and clear, \ 
And fragrant as the Eastern “ myrrh.” 


No. 84. 
In the “ Union’s” western borders 
With a “‘ noose” I cattle caught ; 
To “ Ionia” them I brought, 
Where the “‘osier”’ turns to brown, 
As the river “nears”’ the town, 


_ No. 85. 
“Clara” loves thee still, though long, 
“Lyman,” distant scenes “ among” ; 
“Range ’”’ where’er thou wilt, the same 
** Angel” lips will breathe thy name. 
“ The Happy Four.” 

$essie Hay also sends us some excellent rhymed 
answers, which are crowded out, together with 
much other interesting matter intended for this 
month’s “ Letter Box.” ; ° 

Elsie Douglass asks if any of our readers can 
explain the origin of the phrases “ Praise from Sir 
Hubert Stanley is praise indeed,” and “The 
Pope’s bull against the Comet.” 

May Munro.— No, young contributors are ot 
permitted to print in our pages pieces taken from 
other publications. Please send us the magazine 
containing the original article which you say was 
copied, 
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Drawn sy J. J. Harvey.] 


“OLD NICK.” 


{See the Story. 














